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OUR ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS. 


WE have provided a new series of four full-page illus- - 
trations which will be published as supplements with the: 
first numbers of November, December, January and 
February. The half-tone engravings are reproductions of 
the. originals drawn expressly for the purpose, and the 
subjects will certainly prove to be acceptable and popular. 
The titles are: 

Nov. 3.—In the Fence Corner. By Wilfred P. Davison. 

Dec. 1.-When Food Grows Scarce. By Wilfred P. 
Davison. ‘ 

Jan. 5.—Quail Shooting in Mississippi. By Edm. H- 
Osthaus. 

Feb. 2.—In Boyhood Days. By Wilfred P. Davison- 

The readers and friends of Forest AND STREAM are in- 
vited to send us the names of their acquaintances whose 


tastes are such that they might be interested in the paper. ~ 


We are printing week after week a store of the best read- 
ing in the world for the man who uses rod and gun or 
who has a taste for the free life of the field and the forest. 
The Forest AND STREAM stands for the interests which 
are his; it is a weekly, monthly, yearly advocate of the 

. preservation of his present opportunities and the enlarge- 
ment of his privileges; it preaches consistently and un- 
tiringly the doctrine of the dignity and deserving of his 
favorite pastimes; and it is to-day and will be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, an agency for the attain- 
ment of a higher standard in sport and a fuller popular 
recognition of the place of recreation in a well ordered 
life. 








THE MONTH OF FLAME. 


THE face of the country is aglow with hues that presage 
the death of that visible part of nature which is the 
foundation and basis of life upon the land. Woods and 
hillsides and swamps blaze with the changing colors. 
Viewing a broad landscape, we might imagine that fire 
was sweeping over the whole land. The swamp is red 
with colors of deepest flame, the hills are yellow with a 
milder fire. Tongues of glowing crimson shoot up the 
ravines where the sumach grows, while at the edges of 
the swamp, ovér the conical cedars about which Virginia 
ivy twines, creep burning lines, soon, it wolud seem, 
to burst into blaze and consume them. Over all hangs. 
the autumnal haze, adding vividness to the impression of 
fire; a faint thin veil which hardly seems to obscure the 
vision, yet blinds us to what is. distant. 

We read of brown October, yet in America we know no 
such month. With us it is flaming October, rich and 
riotous in its gorgeous beauty, the last outburst of glory 
in a country whose loveliness is nowhere surpassed. 

If hills and swamps are gorgeous at this season, hardly 


less is the charm of the cultivated prairies, which have just’ 


yielded to the farmer the reward of his labors. Yellow 
or green, or showing rich brown soil where the plow 
las passed in preparation for the year which is to come, 
they offer a richer promise—if less of beauty—than the 
swamps and the rough hillsides, whose barrenness is 
veiled by a lovelier mask. 

If we take our way to the great mountains of the 
West, the story told there is the same. Aspens and 
box elders have turned yellow along the stream, mountain 
maples flame among the cliffs and along the ledges. Only 
the black pines, changeless as the gray rocks to which 
they cling, remain unaltered by the changing seasons. 
The nights grow cooler day by day, and sometimes a skim 


then colder, and then warmer again, until at last winter 
is at hand. 


If the vegetation’ ripems and dies and: falls, not less is 
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. cold, and each prepares for it. 


- struggle between the forces making the warmth and the 
The newts have retired 
to safe shelters in the mud, and the frogs and turtles have 
. chosen their. winter homes. Hordes of migrating birds fly 
. above the tree tops of the-woods or journey by shorter 
stages along the hedge rows. Woodcock drop into the wet 
places, snipe into the meadows; quail and ruffed grouse 
. journey hither and thither in erratic fashion, trying to 
: make up their minds what they shall do, since winter is 
‘ coming. Sometimes in their confusion they dash them- 
: selves against the houses, or fly through the windows or 
: aight on trees in the village street, anxious and be- 
‘ wildered by the portents of the coming change. Now 
‘many of the hawks have gone, but a few still remain, 
: traveling southward with the small birds on which they 
- prey, or patiently hunting the sere fields for the mice 
: which are hungrily’ gathering their autumn stores. The 
earth dwellers, too, are making ready. The muskrat has 
‘built his house, squirrels have chosen theirs, and are 
i busily garnering their harvest. The raccoon still searches 
z along the brook side for the infrequent frog, but now he 
« chiefly depends. on the abundant nuts, which he shares 
‘with the squirrels and the grouse, and on the grapes 
: already touched by the frost, and sweet, solid and sub- 
: stantial. The hunters of the woods and swamps, the fox, 
the mink and the humble skunk, are all busy. Food is 
~abundant. They are growing fat and warm coated. They 
«care little for the winter’s cold. 

In the Western mountains, too, all life is stirring. Birds 
are migrating and pine squirrels are gathering. the last of 
their cones. Wild sheep and goats, little though they 

-care for storm and cold, are working to the southern 
slopes. Elk and mule deer are taking their ways by easy 
stages from the mountain tops to lower altitudes, and the 
record of their journeyings is plainly printed on the new 
fallen snow... Here, too, is seen where the snowshoe rab- 
bit has set his sign manual on the white page, where the 
grouse has walked, and the fox has followed in his trail. 

In the higher altitudes Nature’s long winter slumber 
has already begun, but lower down there is yet an inter- 
val before the final cold shall come. On the prairie the 
wildfowl still; continue to hurry from the north, and rest 
on lakes and rivers, and flock to the grain fields for food. 
There they will remain until the hard frosts shall lock the 
waters and drive them southward to other feeding 
grounds. 

‘The gunner is now at work thinning their ranks, and 
‘with him work the weasels, the minks, the. foxes and the 
hawks and owls, which are gathering for themselves those 
‘birds that man has injured but has not secured. Some- 
‘times the migrating fowl seem countless for multitude. 
yet how few they are—if we may trust what is told in the 
‘books or by men of long experience—by comparison with 
what they were in the years gone by! In the East a few 
ducks are still seen—hardly worth counting. Yet we con- 
tinue to. purstié them as if eager to exterminate the fast 
‘diminishing race. 

Lovely and inspiring as are the fair days of October, 
there is yet about them a tinge of sadness, for we know 
how brief is their span. and how soon other days will take 
their place; days which have their own charm, it is true, 
‘but nothing of the richness, the beauty and the softness 
of these. 

Seize then the glorious October days, when the hazy 
air of mid-day i is balmy with the soft.and languid perfume 
of maturity given forth by ripened vegetation, and yet at 
‘morning and evening is crisp, strong and exhilarating, so 
that he who breathes it rejoices in the life and. vigor that 
it lends him. It will be long before these days. shall come 
again. 

——=———— 
WHERE COMMISSIONER WOOD LIVES. 

Ir is a. not unfamiliar condition in' New York city 
that some of the most vicious dives flourish “near 'the 
police stations. ‘For many years one of the worst resorts 
in the town was within a stone’s throw of police head-. 
quarters. Seeking for the operation of the same principle 
in the country;we may find it on Long* Island, where 
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Springfield, L. I., Oct. 19.—Complaints are numerous of the 
reckless conduct of gunners from Brooklyn and Manhattan who 
are constantly shooting at birds in violation of the game laws, and 
with an utter disregard of the people’s safety. In some sections the 
residents fear to walk about their places for fear of getting a 
charge of shot, 

With all these stories of game killing out of season, we 
have yet to hear of any effort to inforce the law and 
punish the offenders. A correspondent who writes from 
Lynbrook well remarks that it would be better to repeal 
all the game laws and have done with them altogether 
rather than to perpetuate existing conditions “by which 
the poacher gets all the game and the law abiding sports- 
man gets left.” There can be no excuse whatever for this 
disgraceful condition in the .region contiguous to a game 
commissioner's home. Commissioner Wood could stop 
it and stop it at once and for good, if he would. As 
long as the lawlessness lasts it will be a reproach to the 
Commission of which he is a-member and to himself in- 
dividually. 

They still elect town game constables on Long Island, 
though the office was abolished by a change in the game 
laws years ago, and the game constables in some instances 
which have come to our knowledge refuse to arrest be- 
cause they were elected by the votes of the game law 
breakers. One honest and energetic State game pro- 
tector could break up the whole system of protected law- 
lessness in less time than a working week of seven days, 
and his hardest day’s work would fall on a Sunday, 





SNAP SHOTS. 


A point made by a correspondent, C. A. D<, in his com- 
munication elsewhere, that forests do not affect the rain- 
fall, is perfectly well taken: but we are not aware that 
any one ever claimed that the rainfall was increased or 
diminished by the forests. What is a familiar principle 
is that the forest acts as a retaining reservoir for the 
storage of the rainfall, and holds it back for the gradual 
and permanent flow of the streams. This is now so well 
understood that it is out of the domain of argument. The 
New Hampshire forest conditions. as described in the 
article under review, were described as ruinous and de- 
plorable because instead of practicing an economic and 
scientific system of forestry, the owners of the wild moun- 
tain lands were denuding them after the old American 
method, which means waste and ruin. The actual con- 
dition in the White Mountains as brought about by the 
operations of the lumber concern in control of the terri- 
tory is declared to be of precisely this nature; and this 
being the case it is certainly high time for the State ta 
intervene. 


The Cameron Island Club. of Walkerville, Ont.. has 
prepared for the instruction of its members a cautionary 
circular of instruction for their conduct in the woods 
while deer hunting. The one particular point on which 
most emphasis is laid is stated in the caution not to shoot 
until one is certain that the object aimed at is game and 
not a human being. The circular is presented in our 
game columns. We recommend all hunting clubs to conv 
it and make it their own. Secretary Amberg well says 
that “Caution is not cowardice,” and that the veteran 
hunter is much more afraid of accidents with his arms 
than the novice is who has not learned by experience the 
dangerous nature of his weapons. Only last week another 
case of man killed for game was reported from the Maine 
woods. This topic of peril in the hunting country is not 
an agreeable one to return to week after week. but with 
a growing list of such casualties it behooves us to be 
constant in season and ont of season in exhorting and 
warning one another to a great exercise of caution i in the 


woods. 





Hon. Eugene G. Blackford. treasurer of the Baird 
Memorial Committee of the American Fisheries Society. 
announces that the nature of the pronosed memorial has 
not yet been determined. and must depend on the amount 
subscribed. The committee. however. aims to provide a 
monument entirely worthy of the distinguished man 
whom the society desires to honor. leaving the details to 
he settled at some future time. Meanwhile. it bas been 
decided to begin the raising of funds. and the committee 
invites contributions. In view of the large number of 
Persons who will probably wish to participate, the com- 
mittee signifies its inclination to encourage small. sub- 
palatine: Mr. Blackford’s address is Fulton “Market, 
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ried to its long resting place in a little hillside grave- 
yard in Ferrisburgh. 
away, hundreds of friends and neighbors had come® to’ 
look on that brave face for the last time, and show re- 
spect to the memory of the man, and some, as they turned 
away from the contemplation of the calm, though 
wasted, presence, glanced above at a portrait draped with 
autumn leaves which had long hung on the wall. 

It was the same face, but in the pride of vigorous life. 
It recalled their friend as they had known him a few short 
years before—straight nose, high forehead; kindly eyes, 
the leonine poise, suggestive of reserve, force of charac- 
ter and power. The face suggested the sturdy American 
stock, and one is not surprised to learn that in Mr. Robin- 
son’s veins the two sterling strains of Virginian and New 
England blood unite. His mother was a daughter of Col. 
Gilpin, of the Fairfax Militia, who served on Washing- 
ton’s staff, and his father a rock ribbed New England 
anti-slavery advocate, who not only wrote and spoke 
forcefully, but practiced his principles to the extent of 
making his home a depot in the underground railroad for 
transporting escaped slaves to Canada. 

All around the library were the usual cultivated flowers, 
but on the coffin there was nothing except that homely 
symbol of the woodsman—a balsam bough. 

On one of the library tables lay a copy of Hough’s 
“Singing Mouse Stories,” and as I turned the pages idly 
over and mused on the dreamer’s tales, an open letter 
fell out on which I saw the name of O.:O. S., and I 
thought of my first visit to Mr. Robinson when his: sense 
of personal loss in the death of the other Forest’ anp 
STREAM writer was still new. The two men had never 
met, but there was a strong bond of sympathy between 
them. They had corresponded, and O. O. S. on his last 
lonely pilgrimage had sent Mr. Robinson a collection of 
the beautiful seaweed of the Pacific coast. 

It has been well said that sympathy and imagination 
are twin sisters. Mr. Robinson’s heart went out to all 
men, and if he favored’ the poor rather than the rich, it 
was because he found the poor man the more worthy. 
As Emerson says, “What a man puts in his. chest he 
takes out of his life.” There can be no stronger negative 
framed than Sam Lovel’s honest, “I daowt it.” Here is 
a man who has not dwarfed his soul by swapping simple, 

enerous instincts for a money getting habit of mind. Mr. 

obinson’s sympathy has given him insight into such 
characters and won the open sesame to our hearts. 

His kindness was a ruling trait.. He always answered 
personally all letters received from those interested in his 
writings, even to the last, and as this correspondence 
was heavy, it must have been a considerable drain upon 
his strength. The day his illness took the fatal turn— 
Oct. 10—he wrote several letters of this character. 

Mr. Robinson also had a large circle of pen friends, 
particularly among the older contributors to Forest AND 
StREAM—men whom he had never met, but who, like O. 
O. S., were attracted to him by the strong sympathy which 
his character inspired. 

This combined correspondence, in part at least, might 
have proved irksome to another man, but to Mr. Robin- 
son it was a real and substantial pleasure. His own 
strong sympathy and understanding made him unusually 
ready to appreciate and reciprocate the friendship of those 
who sought him out, and he not only took an interest in 
their love of woods and waters, but also in their. work- 
a-day associations and their hopes and aims. Suffering 
instead of hardening as it does in some and blotting out 
beauty in life, put a wonderfully delicate edge to his 
appreciation of human and animate nature. Mr. Robin- 
son was a devoted reader of Forest aNp STREAM. When 
his eyesight failed, various members of his family read the 
paper to him, but chiefly it was his daughter, Mollie, who 
plodded week after week through hunting stories ‘that 


nothing from cover ‘to cover. He generally reserved the 
paper for Sunday reading, and called it. his Sunday’s 
sermon. 

His first printed article was on New England fox 
hunting, and his last written letter was to the editor of 
his favorite journal. 

Mr. Robinson had been confined to his bed almost con- 
tinuously since May a. year ago. . He battled against 
sickness long after other men would have succumbed. 
His mental attitude, as illustrated his continuance in 
writing despite physical ills, no doubt prolonged his life 
for months. Mr. Robinson was at times-despondent, as 
became his nature, but there was a boyish joyousness 
about him that shows plainly in his writings. It ts fitting 
that his last connected story’ should: have been about a 
boy, and that he gave us a fresh young life in “Sam’s 
Boy’’ at the time when he was laying down his own. 

When his fox hunting article was published in Scrib- 
ner’s, Mr. Robinson was happy as a boy with his first 
gun. Then came orders from magazines for articles on 
uncongenial subjects, one of which:was_a description of 
the Vermont marble quarries. From this grind of hack 


gestion of the editor of Forest ANp STREAM to contribute 
certain sketches of New England life. As a result “Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop” was — to the world in 1888. This book 
has become and always will be a classic in American 
literature. "5; ‘ 
The circle of those who 
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r.° Putriarh, of Boston, another commércial man, told 
of an old gentleman at Deighton who at the time of his 
last “iliness look¥i forward each week to tHe issties of 
Forest AND STREAM containing Robinson’s chapter as the 
eyent of his Jife, and who had the.articles read to him up 
to thé very last." Mr. Robinson’s humor was always 
kindly, and there was.nothing in anything he ever wrote ; 
that his friends would wish unwritten. 

,Mr, Robinson’s eyes began to fail in 1887, at the time 
he was writing his first book. For six years he fought 

d wrote “Danvis 
olks,” “Sam Lovel’s Camp” and “Unele Lisha’s Out- 
ing,” though meanwhile “groping around in the fog,” as 
he himself expressed it. In 1893 he e totally blind. 
He accepted his visitation with such cheerfulness that it 
hardly seemed a trial. No one ever became blind tore 
racefully. It seemed rather to give distitiction to Mr. 
obinson than to take away any patt of his life. No 
one felt like commiserating him. He did not need or 
expect sympathy for this cause any more than for gray 
hair or other natural evidences of advancing age. 

In fact no one could talk with him and think of him- 
as a blind man. His eyes were bright and carrfed ex- 
pression, and he watched the speaker and turned from 
one to another in conversation. He advanced to- meet 
his guests and visitors and shook hands in a perfectly 
natural way, and he never had difficulty in talking on 
topics of interest to ‘varying minds. 

Up to two years ago he was apparently a very vigorous 
and healthy man—one with whom time had dealt lightly— 
a fine example of slowly ripening manhood. Then came 
his illness, but though stricken down, he was the same 
kindly gentleman as ever, never referring to his ailments 
as a subject worthy of thought, but taking a keen iti- 
terest in men and affairs. 

Day after day he lay on his back writing on a slotted 
tablet with his own hand his inimitable descriptions of 
life or seenery, or corresponding with his friends. He 
had that. which misfortune could not take away, and 
like Bunyan in prison, his heart was elsewhere, and he 
saw with surer perception than those face to face with 
the realities he described. . 

His mind was clear to the end. - The last day of his: 
life he lay with a fixed expression and eyes very bright 
looking upward. His loving wife could not believe that 
the eyes were still sightless, and asked: 

‘Does thee see light, Rowland?” 

“No,” he answered, in his slow tentative way. 

“What does thee see?” 

To which he: answered nothing. But the silence: was 
more eloquent than words. J. B. Burnuam. 


Mather, Ogden and Robinson. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When Major Mather “‘fell on sleep” and the members 
of the Forest AND STREAM circle: mourned the loss of the 
good and great man, I felt.a strong desire to. add my 
mite to the many beautiful tributes paid to his memory, 
but: refrained’ from doing so, fearing that I, who knew 
him not: personally, might take the space of some of those 
who had been permitted to call him friend. 

But now that the circle has in. been invaded and 
two of the brightest stars in the galaxy been removed, and 
one of them our Nestor, I no longer hesitate, but feel that 
the least in the sorrowing and personally bereaved mem- 
bers of the Forest anp Stream family may come with 
his modest but sincere tribute. 

How mahy times in sadness since the death of Major 
Mather. has my mind reverted to a visit to the genial 
editor of Forest ANp Stream shortly before the Major 
left for the scene of his last labors in the Northwest. 





How, as we talked of this one and that one whose work. 


had given great pleasure, we at last discussed the in- 
comparable Mather, and when | spoke of the strong de- 
sire, long cherished, to meet and know him, and was 
assured that he would be. in the office in a very short 
time and I might do so, and yet allowed a business en- 
gagement to hurry me away from this great privilege 
which: was never again to offer, it is weal wonder that 
my regret is deep and lasting. 

The tender, and touching tribute paid the memory of 
the two just gone, in the current number of Forest anp 
STREAM, leaves. but little to add, save only the conven- 
tional. “We, too, knew and loved them,” and yet we would 
bring our cypress wreath. 

My modest library holds few volumes that-I value more 
than the simplé annals of honest Sam Lovel and kind, 
lovable old Lisha. 

When first the knowledge came to me that the eyes 


which had_ st _in,memory’s chambers the beautiful 
scenes, so faith y portrayed, were darkened and could 
never more see , it was in reality a personal and 


lasting sorrow.° Trtly “death loves a shining mark,” and 
has found it in the three so recently by the grim 
reaper. 
Measured by -the: happiness gi others, these have 
been full, beautiful and motte lives. They will live in 
many grateful and lovitig hearts, though they have come 
to know ? go 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
: : Lewis Hopxrns. 
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Down in Missouri, in the southern part of the State, 


there is a nty known as Douglas county; : There is 
of yous interest in its history—at least noth- 
ing tht ‘hits evet been recorded—and the inhabitants 
are itikhoWh to fate, ~ : 

If you are fond of the gun, there is plenty of game to 
be had thereabouts in season in-the form of wild turkeys, 
quail and partridge, rabbits and squirrels, and occasion- 
ally a deer is shot, but that is getting to be a rare event 
of late years, On the other hand, if you are city bred 
and care hothing at all fof ott-of-door life or the ex- 
citement of the unt you would be apt to perish with 
enntti befofe the yeat was out, for the monotony of dne’s 
surroundings down there is killing. ‘ 

née upori a tite the fates decteed that I should en- 
dure existence in that out-of-the-way corner of the globe, 
though for a brief petiod only, and in this they dealt 
kindly with In ‘of a year of two I feteived ity tall 
at the combination store and post office iti the village of 
M., and called the plate miy Honié, | ‘ 

Douglas county was just over the divide—that is, a 
range of the Ozark Mountains—and seemed far re- 
moved and shut off from the rest of the world, .as though 
an ocean intervened. At the timé of which ‘I write- 
the natives of the tounty were ‘refreshingly ignorant of 
most things pertaining to modern civilization and’ ad- 
vancement, atid corfespondingly wise’ with the wisdom 
of the birds of the air and the flowers of the field that 
neither -toil- nor spin, : ‘ 

Were you to mention the “higher life’ to a Douglas 
county man he would think that you had reference to a 
life on the mountain top. Inthe rapid march of 
progress which was begitinihg to make itself felt in the 
neighboting ¢ourities Dotiglas couhty was a stfaggler, 
a loiterer by the wayside, and was in tio especial hurry to 
catch tip with thie sliotiting, strugglitig procession. Mary 
Douglasités had tiever even “seen the cats,” nor were they 
conversant with the wondets of electricity, and yet, 
mirabile dictu, they managed to live somehow and enjoy 
life at that, and when it came their turn to die they had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they would have as 
eulogistic a funeral sermon preached over what was left 
of them as the richest nabob in the land. They earned 
their bread with the sweat of.their brow, used: strong 
tobacco and drank stronger whisky, went hunting when- 
ever they felt like it, and, generally speaking, were happy 
—as happiness goes in this queer world of ours. 

So much for the Douglas county people as a. class. 
During my sojotirn in that part of the State I formed 
an acquaintance with several of the male inhabitants of 
the county, and also with a mule. In one or two in- 
stances my acquaintanceship with these méh ripened 
into a warm friendship, but with the mule it was quite 
different. I could never reciprocate the interest he dis- 
played; on different occasions, in my persoftal affairs. 

The ownership of this creature of strange moods and 
fancies was vested in an old man’ by the name of 

Ebenezer Saunders, or just plain Eb. for short. They 
never use a man’s full ‘Christian ‘name down there, save 
on solemn occasions, such as weddings and funerals. 
The mule, being imbued with a righteous desire for 
independence unrecognized by man in his dealings with 
the lower animals, was disposed to dispute Saunders’ 
title. Undoubtedly the creature felt a certain degree of 
superiority to the man, and considered his position in 
life humiliating. At any rate, there were moments when 
he “preferred to be alone,” consequently Saunders was 
very often muleless. 

My first meeting with the mule was one calculated to 
leave a lasting impression upon me and also over- 
come any desire for closer acquaintance. I was obliged 
to take a long ride down into Douglas county on a 
matter of business. The large animal that bore me.on 
my journey was called a horse by the man of whom I[ 
rented it, but on this point I had my doubts. However. 
I took his word for it, as I was not in a position to 
cavil, it being a case of ‘““Hobson’s choice.” ° 

As for the shape of this quadruped—well, that nmust 
be left to the imagination. It was decidedly unique, and 
its long nose inclined to the severe Romanesque. 

Astraddle the broad, hollow back of this strange beast 
I set forth on my journey. It was fifteen miles to my 
destination, and I calculated that I could possibly make 
it in ten or twelve ours if my horse (out of courtesy 
I shall thus dignify him) held out at the wild, reckless 
walk he had broken into at the start. I soon discovered 
that he possessed a peculiar knack of stopping and stand- 
ing still a. full minute or two before the change in the 
condition of affairs became apparent. He simply merged 
from a walk into a statuesque pose, from which it was 
hard to move him. : It was a rare accomplishment. 

We had covéred about four miles’of this exciting 
journey, when, at a place where two roads met, I was 
joined by a fellow traveler, also heading for Douglas 
county. He was a . heavy set man, and his mount. 
a small, dun-colored, dejected looking Rory, seemed 
greatly overweighted. I expected to see the poor beast 
shut up like a jack-knife at any moment. 

This new. comer ambled along beside me for some 

i maintaing a profound silence, and at the same 
time surreptitiously taking stock of me out of the tail 
end of his eye. Seeing that he persisted in his silence, I 
told him my destination, and to save time my business 
also. This immediately removed ‘his suspicions, and 
if I. had wondered at his reticence before, I was now 
amazed at his volubility. , 4 
_ “He talked and.talked with.all, his, might; ,)) «/-. >; 

He talked with all his main; |... ; 
And when he came unto the end, 
“2 " Shen he began again.” 
"His voice soothed my noble steed, and I was obliged 





The man was from Webster county, and as unfamiliar 
as myself with the country through which we were travel- 
ing. He succeeded in talking us off the right road, and 
we were compelled to stop at a farmhouse and make in- 
quiries. As we.drew up at the gate we were received 
with.a most vociferous and boisterous welcome—a bark- 
ing of dogs and the loud haw-hee, haw-hee of a brazen- 
voiced mule. The mule stood at the barnyard gate, with 
his head thrust far over the top rail, braying at us like 
a creature possessed. : 

He was a huge ‘black animal, seemingly all ears and 
voice. He plainly resented our presence and our ap- 
pearance, though which of us was the object of his 
derision it was impossible to tell. Somehow I felt 
myself the guilty one. My horse—but no matter. 

We obtained the desired information and rode away. 
We had gone only a few rods from the house, when 
we heard a loud crash behind us, and turned in time 
to see the mule leap the rickety gate, demolishing it in 
the act. He. came trotting after us with a pleased, ex- 
pectant look, and we stopped and waited for him, 
curious to learn what his next move would be. 

We were not kept long in suspense. He passed on 
my companion’s side of the road, and as he passed sud- 
denly wheeled and delivered a lightning like kick at the 
pony. The pony saw it coming, and shied in time to 
escape the brunt. of the blow, which just grazed its 
rider's leg, and having had some experience in the 
kicking line itself, immediately displayed an unlooked 


for activity and temper of its own by charging after the’ 


mule. The mule tarried not for the fray, but with a 
final defiant fling of his hoofs in the air, disappeared in 
the surrounding woods, there being no fences to ob- 
struct his retreat. 

Naturally we were more than a little surprised at this 
unexpected attack, but as the ugly tempered beast 
showed no signs of returning the incident soon passed 
from our minds. ; 

We had gone about half a mile and my companion 
had recovered his volubility, when we were startled at 
hearing a crackling and breaking of the bushes on my 
side of the road, and the: sound of a heavy creature 
approaching. The next instant the black mule burst 
through the underbrush and charged upon me. He 
planted his heels in the underneath part of my unresisting 
steed, and then dashed forward and took up a position 
in the road directly in front of us, as though he would 
dispute the passage with us. 

My poor beast groaned once when the blow fell—a 
very human sort of groan—and then turned his head and 
looked reprovingly and half inquiringly at me with an 
expression that plainly said: 

“Mercy to me! what is the meaning of all this? Why 
did you permit such a thing?” ; 

“Ff I only had my gun with me,” my companion 
exclaimed, “I’d fill that doggon onery critter full o’ 
lead, by Godfrey Simpson Daniels.” 

We looked around for something to throw, but there 
was nothing in sight. There never is when you need 
a thing of that kind the most. The mule suddenly 
changed his mind and trotted off down the road. We 
quickly dismounted and secured weapons in the shape 
of two stout clubs, and followed slowly in the wake of 
our newly discovered enemy. : : 

The mer fiend adopted new tactics for his next 
move, and charged directly upon us from the front. But 
we outwitted him this time. We suddenly opened ranks, 
and before he could check his mad charge he was be- 
tween us, and we belabored him unmercifully with our 
clubs, and broke them over -his head and back, until he 
was glad to escape without delivering his famous broad- 
side. He was plainly. disconcerted, as he had evidently 
taken us for easy victims, and he realized that he would 
have to resort to strategy in order to accomplish our 
destruction. i 

This strange warfare was carried on intermittently for 
the next three or four miles—a running fight all the 
way—until we came in sight of the next farmhouse. 
There a new diversion occurred. Six very young pigs 
had crawled through the farmer’s fence and were dis- 
porting themselves beside the road, and the mule espied 
them and transferred his attentions to these innocents. 
He was upon them like ‘a devastating scourge, and killed 
three of them before they could reach safety on the other 
side of the fence with their more fortunate brothers and 
sisters: 

This wanton murder enraged us, and we summoned 
the farmer with loud halloos, and told him our tale of 
woe, and pointed out the murderer where he stood, 
trampling his victims underfoot and gloating over his 
crime. 

“Y’ don’t say?” drawled the owner of the pigs, when 
we had finished. “Hit’s that mule o’ Saunders’. He'll 
pay fer the pigs, Eb will. He’s done killed ‘em that 
way onct before. Y’ all mus’ had a devul uv a time. 
By Godfrey, I don’t see what Eb wants t’ keep sech a 
no-’count critter “baout fer. He’s allus lookin’ fer 
trouble. He’s a ba-ad mule. He suttenly is.” 

The farmer opened the barnyard gate and told us 
to ride in and the mule would come after us. We fol- 
lowed his instructions, and the mule followed us, think- 
ing that he had us at his mercy, but the farmer, armed 
with a pitchfork, drove him into a corner and kept him 
there until we had retired from the field. 

We left them there and continued on our way re- 
joicing, with the sound of the mule’s brazen voice ring- 
ing discordantly in our ears long after the owner thereof 
was lost to view. ’ 

In such wise did I make the acquaintance of “that 
mule o’ Saunders’.” He was the most misanthropic ani- 
mal I ever knew. Fayette Durtiin, Jr. 

[To BE CONCLUDED.] 









Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest aNp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 


FOREST AND ‘STREAM: 


Our First Camping Trip. 


- WE shall never forget our first campaign trip. It was 
te the Adirondack Mountains in the summer of ’86, and 
to me will always remain one of the pleasantest incidents 
in my life. There were three of us—Billy, the Fiend and 
Buck, 1. ¢., myself. We had just graduated from college. 
For four years we had worked hard; even during the 
usual summer and winter vacations we had worked. 
Now, however, we had graduated and we were soon to go 
forth to make a living and a home of our own, and per- 
haps a name, and perhaps, too, to work even harder 
than ever. But before launching forth into the cold, hard 
world of business we thought we were entitled to a 
little fun—a few weeks of genuine vacation. But what 
should we do? Just how we decided this question I do 


| not now remember, but shortly before we received our 


degrees we had finally decided on a camping trip in the 
Adirondacks. Our ideas were more or less hazy on 
the subject, until we had graduated, gotten our diplomas 
and found ourselves free to go wherever we pleased. 
Then we got down to business, and system soon came 
out of chaos. In a short time we had made out our 
list of things, corrected, and revised it, purchased our 
supplies, and found ourselves with lean-to tent, pack 
baskets, fishing rods and general camping equipments 
and provisions, and—we were off. We reached Utica 
in’ the evening, and early next morning took the Black 
River R. R. to’ Boonville, from thenee by stage twelve 
miles to Moose River;.a settlement containing perhaps 
a dozen houses mostly dilapidated and an inn that had 
evidently seen better days, but was still famous for its 
trout and other game dinners. Here we had our noon 
lunch and our first treat to brook trout done “to a 
turn.” Here was the jumping-off place— the half-way 
station, the point where straw hats and boiled shirts 
were laid aside and felt hats and corduroy suits were 
donned. Here we first met’ the noted Adirondack guide 
—and there were many of him. Most of them appeared 
to be beyond middle life, and a few very old, but all, 
strange to say looked very much as I imagine we all 
expect a typical guide to look. Most of them wore broad 
brimmed felt hats of a light grass color, and with 
few exceptions were tremendously fond of whisky, and 
after having partaken freely were exceedingly talkative, 
for during our brief noon hour we had the opportunity 
of listening to some “whoppers;” but one thing was cer- 
tain, their general appearance did not belie their stories 
in the least. They looked as though they had been 
through a good deal and were able to go through a good 
deal more. 

Shortly after one o’clock we started for Old Forge 
at the foot of the Fulton Chain of eight lakes. The trip 
was one ‘of fourteen miles, and entirely through the 
woods, save about two miles through what is known as 
Arnold’s Clearing, near Old Forge. Our pack baskets 
filled: with provisions and our camp equipment were 
securely strapped on a buckboard, but we were advised 
to walk, which we did the whole distance, reaching our 
destination in about four hours. We had been told that 
the road from Moose River in was very rough, and that 
we had better save our money and walk—in fact, that it 
would be almost impossible to ride and at times dan- 
gerous, and the road proved to be all that was said of it. 
I have seen some pretty rough roads, but for roughness 
of all variety, for rock and great boulders, mud holes 
and broken down ‘corduroy bridges, sharp grades and 
“thank you marms” this fourteen miles took the prize. 
How the team and buckboard ever got through I don’t 
know, but it did, and within a half hour after we arrived. 
The driver reported that he had been thrown out only 
once, and then he could not help himself, as the buck- 
board turned completely over. This was very evident, as 
everything was covered with mud. We had taken pains 
and had all such things as oat: meal, sugar, etc., wrapped 
up in several thicknesses of paper, but on opening the 
baskets we found everything in a “jumble,” and every 
bit of the sugar, some ten pounds or more, gone. For- 
tunnately we were able to replace this last article at Old 
Forge before starting out on our camping trip proper. 
Since then J have always put sugar, flour and such things 
in strong canvas bags. They pack snug and go safely 
through all sorts of jolting. 

We arrived at Old Forge at about'5 P. M., and at once 
ordered our supper, and while that was preparing we 
succeeded in hiring a boat for our two weeks’ trip, and 
by the time our meal was ready we had everything 
‘packed snugly in the boat ready to shove off instantly. 
Perhaps it would be well to explain here that the summer 
of 86 was some six years before the Adirondack or so- 
called Webb railroad was built, and the Fulton chain of 
lakes, while well known to a‘chosen few, was in fact 
comparatively a wild country. 

One of the best features 5 our little trip, and I count 
it the very best, was the fact that we were all agreed to 
make the trip as inexpensive ‘as possible. We were 
going to have fo guides, nor run up any unnecessary 
hotel bills. We were om a camping trip, and we were 
going to camp that night, and we did. So immediately 
after supper we bid our host a hearty good-by, got care- 
fully into ‘our boat, very carefully, for we at once 
discovered that somehow or other .it was a trifle 
different from other boats we had been used 
to, and we started, we hardly* knew where, but we 
started. We did know, however, that we must find a 
camping place very soon, and with that end in view we 
started up the pond and inlet toward First Lake. We 
had not gone far before we found a point that seemed 
quite suitable, and as it was out of view from the hotel 
at Ol@ Forge we made haste to camp, aind none too 
soon, as with the high hills and mountains so close 
together on either side darkness comes on very sud- 
denly, and we soon learned to start early and make cam 
early. But how new nd strange that first evening! 
shall never eo it, or the following two or three days 
and nights. e scenes and sensations were all so new 
and strange—so weird, yet so fascinating, We were 
away from civilization, and away off in the heart of the 
great woods, and we all felt and enjoyed the feeling that 
there was considerable of the wild Indian about us. 

As soon as we landed we put up the tent, which was 
simply a lean-to made of oiled canvas, 12 feet by 12 feet. 
This was done by tying the front corners to two trees, a 
suitable distance apart and at a distance of perhaps 6 or 


7 feet from the ground, and fastening the back to a small 


log cut for the purpose. We then cut and trimmed a 
number .of fir or balsam and spruce trees, using the 
branches for our bed, and our camp was made. Wood 
was gathered, a fire kindled. Darkness was upon us, but 
we were quite at home. Since that time I have been in 
the woods a great deal and of course know a good deal 
now about camping, bit whenever I recall our first night 
in the woods, and our fixst camp and our first breakfast, 
and all done in’ such haste and with no experienced hand 
to help us-or to make suggestions, I think we did excep- 
tionally well, in fact almost perfect, and I shall always 
look back to that first camp with admiration. 

But did we sleep well? Of course not. Who does the 
first night away out in the woods? To be perfectly 
frank, I got less than an hour’s s'eep. Billy and the 
Fiend both declared that they slept several hours. May 
be they did, but I didn’t. Just as I was dozing off I 
heard a bird in a nearby tree give a warning note. Now, 
I had read that when wild animals were around you could 
generally discover the fact by the birds giving warning 
notes, so I listened. I was not afraid, but I just thought 
I would listen—no, there was nothing. How strange 
and quiet everything was, except out in the pond several 
hoarse bullfrogs kept up a slow rut-k, rut-k-k-k like an 
old lumber wagon coming slowly down a country road. 
Chirp! Kee!! Kee!!! went that bird again—a very fierce 
warning note. I listened—no, there was nothing, noth- 
ing whatever; I must behave myself and go to sleep like 
a rational human being. ‘I must be very tired, left 
early, busy all day, walked 14 miles, and here it was 
getting late, awfully late.” But somehow I did not feel 
sleepy worth a cent. But wasn’t it dark out! It was 
like a bottle of ink, it was so black, and so quiet too. 
The croaking of the frogs away out across the pond only 
seemed to intensify the quietness and the darkness. 
Hark! what was that; I certainly heard 2 twig snap, and 
just under that bird, too. Golly! but I was wide awake 
now and no mistake, and listening too, but all I could 
hear was my heart-beat; but I was thoroughly tired and I 
knew that I ought to go to sleep and get rested, and 
T knew that just as well as I knew anything, and I knew 
that all wild animals were ten times as afraid of us as 
we of them, and besides all that there were no wild 
animals to be afraid of in the Adirondacks anyhow, and 
I was going to sleep right. away, but somehow I didn’t. 

Now, I don’t believe I was really afraid—I was excited. 
Things were new and strange. I was unaccustomed to 
the unusual quietness and the black night—I might say 
awful darkness. The quick turn of events and the ab- 
solutely new sensations had the effect of getting us into 
a state of more or less happy nervous excitement. I 
would not give a fig for a fellow as a camping compan- 
ion if an introduction to wild Mother Nature such as 
we had did not produce in him a so-called happy nefvous 
excitement. 

At about 4 A. M. we were up and getting breakfast. 
We had frogs’ legs (fresh), oatmeal, corn beef hash 
and. coffee, and long before the sun shone above the 
hills everything was in the boat and we were on our way 
up the chain of lakes. How grand and yet how weird 
and strange everything was. The water seemed so dark 
and quiet, the dead and half dead trees in the marshy 
bays so ghost-like;.and various objects assumed at a dis- 
tance through the ‘fog and the mist rising from the lake 
all kinds of fantastic shapes, and yet, with the bird notes 
coming to our ears. from wooded slopes and swamps, and 
the rays of sunlight shooting high over our heads across 
the hilltops, it seemed quite. like a joyous and happy 
morning in Paradise, and indeed it was all that to us, and 
I think if I were aw drtist and wished to draw a: picture 
of Paradise I should choose wild Mother Nature as she 
is just before sunrise on a pleasant early summer morn- 
ing. 

None of us had ever been in the Adirondacks before, 
or anywheres near them, or for that matter had ever 
been off camping, so far I know, and so far as knowledge 
of -woodcraft, of- camping or of the Adirondacks was 
concerned we were almost “infants in the woods.” We 
did not have a map of the woods with us; we had not 
even seen one. , We had, however, been told that the 
Fulton chain of lakes lay in a northeasterly directioa 
from Old Forge, and also that there were carries or 
trails between certain lakes, but that was about all we 
did know. Each of us had a small pocket compass. 
We had no Adirondack guide. As I said before, we were 
going in om the:cheap plan, and for ordinary camping 
trips I heartily reéémmend dispensing with a guide. If 
you do not believe this, try it and see how much pleas- 
ure there is in making your own discoveries, and how 
much quicker you learn the art of woodcraft. Of course, 
you can get ideas from books and from guides and ex- 
perienced campers, but the only way the lessons can be 
thoroughly learned is to be be thrown entirely on your own 
resources. Learn by hard knocks to be careful, think 
and plan ahead and keep your eyes open and see every- 
thing and take notice of everything, and be prepared for 
every emergency. In short, to be your own guide, and 
for the few days or weeks you are out camping to be a 
veritable Indian, is nine-tenths of the pleasure of the 
trip. It is wonderful how much of the aboriginal nature 
of man comes tothe surface when he is thrown entirely 
on his own resources away off in the wild woods far from 
civilization, and df ‘one is a gentleman and true to him- 
self, it is not a.bad nature that comes to the surface. 
They say that a man does not know himself or know 
what he is made of until he has suffered adversity. If he 
is true and made of steel he will come out of the ordeal 
stronger and better, and if rich and worthless then he 
generally goes to “the dogs,” he is forgotten and the 
world jogs on without him; but whichever way it goes 
the man who has gone through a great ordeal knows 
himself better than he ever did before, and so the man 
who discovers the “Indian” in himself and succeeds in 
bringing that Indian or aboriginal nature to the surface, 
is not only able to know himself better but has discovered 
an element in his nature worth cultivating, and that will 
bring-to him; when he breaks away from home and office 
duties, rest, recreation and an immense amounit: of pleas- 
ure, and there is no better method that I know of to 
cultivate this particular feature of man’s. make-up 
than to. throw him largely, if not entirely, upon his own 
resources w er he goes away on a camping, fishing 
or hunting trip into the wilds, woods or mountains, 
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But I must return to the boat of our early start that 
first morning will be a late one. We very soon found 
oursdives in First Lake. It was easy to get in, but how 
to get out was the question, or rather what direction to 
take. The lake seemed to be as broad as it was long, and 
hills coming down on every side, but we held an even 
course in a northeasterly direction. directPy across the lake, 
and almost before we knew it, somehow the hills had 
shifted and we found ourselves in Second Lake. I shall 
neyer forget the strange sensations I experienced while 
finding our way up the first three lakes that morning. 
Everything was so odd and strange, and strangely new. 
The lakes were such odd shapes, with bays running back 
in the marshes and spruce swamps, and all surrounded 
on all sides by high hills, and yet as we moved along on 
our general course the hills really seemed to move about 
and break away at just the right time and ‘place, and all 
was grand, yet picturesque. We reached Third Lake 
without much trouble, but where was the inlet that led 
to Fourth Lake? All who have been there know how 
utterly confusing it is, and even when you are in the 
meuth of the inlet you can’t imagine that it leads any- 
where or is anything more than a little bay running up 
close to the foot of the hill a few rods away. That it 
actually breaks through these hills seems impossible, but 
it does and in mighty short order. The inlet of Third 
Lake or outlet of Fourth, whichever you prefer to call it, 
is mm shape of a letter S, and, @range to say, not a very 
large letter S either, for if the hills and woods were not in 
thie way you could almost throw a stone from the shore of 
one lake to the other; but if you were a stranger on Third 
Lake you would never guess by looking at the break in 
the hills where Fourth Lake lies. 

1 remember we saw a log camp across the lake, and 
headed for it, and as we approached a boat, all of a sud- 
den, appeared in sight right against the hill at the further 
end of the little bay, and yet so near to us that it was 

uite evident that the boat had just turned a bend. 

ould it be possible? It must be, for every other open- 
ing seemed to lead into a spruce swamp, and so we 
rowed into the bay-like opening. Soon it turned sharply 
to the left and then as sharply to the right, and “presto 
change,” we were on the other side of the hill and there 
was the great Fourth Lake before us. It all seemed like 
magic, and indeed it was magic, and always, will be 
whenever I can take a new trip like this one without a 

ide and be my own discoverer. But here we were on 

ourth Lake, and on and up the lake we pulled, and 
with two strong fellows at the oars and the third steering 
it did not take long to reach the rortherly end of the 
lake. As it was nearly noon we landed and had dinner 
and a good rest. For the past couple of hours our trip 
had been easy sailing. Fourth Lake is about six miles 
long and seldom over a half mile wide, and it was a very 
simple matter to row to the upper end of the lake, but 
this upper and northerly end was broad and large and 
full of bays, and now that we were once more in the 
boat the question was which way—west, north, north- 
east or east? The hills gave little evidence. I do not 
now remember how we decided to go east, except that 
our general direction was northeast. but east we went, 
and by some “hook or crook” we strutk it exactly right. 
Yes, there was a small swift stream coming into the lake 
down a narrow gully between the hills. We would try 
it, and so up the stream we went. I remember that at 
times we had difficulty, and several times had to get out 
and push the boat over the riffles, but eventually we got 
up and into Fifth Lake. This lake is very small, so small 
indeed that when we had gotten fairly in the center of it 
we could see where evidently was the carry, for we knew 
that between Fifth and Sixth and between Seventh and 
Eighth lakes there was a trail or carry, and so we were 
on the lookout for the carry. We landed, and sure 
enough it was quite evident that this was the commence- 
ment of the trail. You could see where boats had been 
hauled out or pushed in the lake, and there was the 
ubiquitous empty condensed milk can, and an, old 
weather stained piece of newspaper, and other evidences 
of campers and—the trail. And now we were to have 
a new experience. We were to go over our first trail 
and carry pack baskets and an Adirondack boat, and be 
quite the typical wild American Indian. I doubt if any 
of us will ever forget that first trail. The picture is as 

lain to me now as though it all happened yesterday. 
Three fellows—and strong healthy fellows too—three pack 
baskets of about 70 pounds each, a bundle made up of 
the oars, paddle, fish rods and an axe, and a 70-pound 
boat—only 70 pounds, but all of a sudden it looked as 
as large and as bulky arfd as heavy as a meeting house, 
and acted ten times worse. The wild Indian went out 
of us and for a good big minute we were, indeed, infants 
in the woods and no doubt about it. We had never seen 
a boat carried, and had ntt been told, and had asked no 
questions about it. Seventy pounds! Why, there were 
no questions to ask; the whole matter was simple enough. 
One would take the light bundle of oars, rods and axe, 
and the other two, one at each end, wauld put the boat 
on. their shoulders and make a light, quick trip over the 
carry, and then all would return and each take a heavy 
pack basket. ' 


In unloading we had noticed that the boat contained 
a yoke such as our forefathers used to gather sap with 
in the sugar bush, but somehow we had:paid no attention 
to it and thought nothing of it; and I speak the truth_ 
waten I say that had we noticed the yoke when we first 
got into the boat at Old Forge we might have left it at 
the boat house as unnecessary luggage unless we had 
thought to ask some one about it. owever, the yoke 
was there, neatly and snugly tucked: into the bow or 
stern end of the boat, I don’t remember which, as both 
ends of an Adirondack boat are very much alike. On 
landing and pulling the boat out we proceeded at once 
to carry out our simple plan, and as I said before, to go 
over the trail the first time light. Billy and I were to 
carry the boat, and the Fiend everything else, except the 
pack baskets. Everything was soon out of the boat and 
ready. The Fiend got his bundle and Billy and I took 
hold of the boat. i can’t describe our surprise—the thing 

mare and balky; then we al! three tried 


very well, but on a steep sided hifl on a crooked trail 
through brush and trees it was simply out of the ques- 
tion, and as J said a few moments ago, for a minute or 
so we felt like infants. Could it be possible that this was 
to be the end of our trip?—for to save us we never could 


_carry that boat over a mile carry. We could not do it 


any more than we could fly. It was a wonder we did not 
injure the boat or ourselves in our efforts, but we did 
not, although we took several good tumbles trying to 
govern the awkward thing. I tell you about this time 
we did some “tall thinking,” when of a sudden we be- 
thought ourselves of that yoke—that maybe it had a pur- 
pose—-maybe it was to put on a man’s shoulders, and on 
them rest and carry perhaps the bulk of the boat’s weight 
and let his companion in the rear carry the light end 
and steer him. Our respect for 70-pound boats had 
increased wonderfully during the last iew minutes, and 
the idea that one man could do it all alone had in a large 
measure been driven out of our heads. Let’s try it! 
And then we noticed for the first time notches on each 
side of the boat and just about the middle, and strings 
there too. Yes, that was evidently the place for the 
yoke—and sure enough it just fitted. It did not take 
us long then to catch the idea. Soon the yoke was se- 
curely tied in place, the boat turned upside down, and as © 
I was looked upon as the strongest I got under and 
fitted the yoke to my shoulders while my companions 
held up the forward end. Imagine our surprise when I 
got everything adjusted and stood up straight to find 
that not only the boat balanced, but that I absolutely had 
full control of what a few minutes before we had con- 
sidered the most awkward old blunderbuss of a thin 
that any of us had ever come in contact with, and that 
could carry it nicely. The Fiend, and even Billy, who 
was a strapping strong fellow, could hardly believe it 
after the short but very unsatisfactory experience we had 
just had, but the new state of things was only too appar- 
ent, and away we started over the trail, and I remember 
that I carried the boat fully a half mile without resting 
and then gave it to Billy, who was anxious to experiment 
with the “strange device” and experience the satisfaction 
of knowing that he was master of that. particular 70- 
pound Adirondack boat. He proved equal to the ordeal 
and easily finished the carry. We soon had the balance 
of our outfit over and once more were on the water, this 
time in Sixth Lake. Buck. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


The. River St. John’s. 


Our canvas canoes, after being afloat for two winters 
and a sutmmer on the lakes of southern Florida, and a 
summer on the bay off Clearwater on the Gulf coast, 
were shipped to Palatka. The St. John’s with its mossy 
shores had appealed to us strongly when we made a 
trip up it four years previous as passengers on the 
steamer City of Jacksonville, and we were pleased enough 
to go back to such a river. With our small boats we 
could explore every lagoon and creek, or could land and 
penetrate those swamps that, with their gloomy recesses, 
had seemed to us so vague. We were to launch our 
canoes in a river of Wonderland, and we knew it. 

The speed of our train after we left Clearwater was 
terrific. The engineer in his efforts to make up lost 
time evidently meant to break either a record or our 
necks. Every carwheel spun in air. Pine woods were 
changed to green currents, spotted at intervals with 
orange groves, bright lakes, or skipping cattle. The 
roadbed was loose sand; the tracks were like grapevines. 
Babies shrieked wildly. Their mothers avoided our 
looks. Pandemonium existed. All of us were scared, 
despondent, but unresigned. The assuring smiles of 
trainmen did not assure. A hurricane had leveled much 
of the forest the day before our trip, and the man at the 
throttle would have shamed that wind. We escaped at 
Palatka unhurt, but dazed. 

The house that we occupied during the following 
winter stood near the bank of the St. John’s. The views 
from the front veranda were fine. “he sun rose across 
the way. The appearance of the oppusite shore changed 
with change of light. To the left a low pile bridge with 
a draw midway extended from bank to bank. The enor- 
mous trombone of the draw-tender roared doleful tunes 
and flashed light till we wept. Whistling trains on the 
bridge and whistling boats on the river were constantly 
demanding right-of-way. The boats were of all kinds. 
Those with graceful lines had modern propellers, and 
those of the scow type had paddle-wheels either behind 
or at the sides. Some of these moved with lugubrious 
sighing, and others with animated panting. The whole 
afternoon fleet timed its departure for upstream points 
in a.way that resulted in a tangle at the narrow bend 
across the river. Irate captains expressed themselves 
by means of bell and whistle. Towboats with log rafts, 
coming from the opposite directiga, would frequently 
add to the confusion. 

That view we had of the river was entertaining. Small 
boats were to be seen darting here and there. We could 
have set the clock by the visits of the beacon-tender to 
his two-lights in midstream. Irritable little launches 
called attention to their movements. | Larger boats, 
though considered of no great importance when seen at 
some of the town wharfs, were regarded with reverential 
awe if they entered our cove, with a respect like that an 
elephant would have caused by parading our street. 

he river was most attractive on days when it slept 
between its mossy banks like a great giant in a wooly 
bed—a typical Florida doze, in which perfume and bird 
song were delightful dreams and the e of noisy 
boats was nightmare—a great large sleep that caused 
the beholder to yawn and rub his eyes. The wind seemed 
kind to the huge St. John’s at such times, and only tic- 
kled his face into brightness here and there. The gener- 
ous sun warmed him in his nap. 
sounds ‘became more musical. Even the saw mills were 
less harsh in their tones and tried to sing a lullaby. No- 
wonder that, the tranquil outlook, with its accompani-: 
ments, nearly overthrew me on more than one occasion.. 

The calm waters would tempt us from the veranda 
the boathouse across the street. A 
spent in launching our canoes. A few strokes 
our way. 
from our 





idles would start us well on 


Gon‘cer strokes and ripples 





The everyday® 


-strewn out astern as a brilliant wake. ‘No other motion 


could be pleasanter. than the swift smooth glide of our 
boats. Shores were inspected where palmettos rustled 
musically, shady coves entered that gave only glimpses 
of the river, and bends turned that disclosed more ex- 
tensive views. Coursing in midstream made one feel 
that he was infinitesmal, nothing. 

All the local races were sailed over a course that lay 
off our shore. The Meta always had our best wishes in 
these contests, because she tied up at the pier across 
the street from our gate. With her great sail area she 
was strictly a fair weather boat. Many a thrill she gave 
us as she darted along and rounded the furthest beacon, 
turned the stake near us, passed out of sight beyond a 
shingle mill, appeared again, perhaps leading, then ran 
the course as before, to finish at the stake. If she lost 
her captain tied up down stream; but if she won the 
crew were marched past our door, and the boat was 
photographed at the first opportunity. 

When a strange ship appeared in the offing, our town 
made the most of its coming. Even the captain and 
crew of a schooner were regarded as sea dogs of the 
widest experience, though their most startling adventure 
may have been their course up stream through hyacinths. 
The small Government boats that visited us at times 
were treated to ovations that would have surprised the 
crew of a battleship. Officers and men were dined and 
danced till all must have thought themselves at least 
commodores. Every private yacht that came our way 
had cost “a mint of money,” and during its stay would 
be visited by whole fleets of inquisitive citizens, among 
others ourselves. Even small sailboats from unknown 
parts excited a vast interest. Our location was favora- 
ble for observing all these strangers. > 

Soon after our arrival at Palatka I built a lighter canoe. 
Strips from the scrap heap in the yard of the nearest 
mill were used for framing, and a piece of “scale” dressed 
made a neat 4-inch coaming. A graceful craft was com- 
pleted. The community admired it. A lengthy individ- 
ual, while he clung to the palings, remarked as follows: 

“That there’s a mighty pretty boat of yours.” 

“Think so??’ 

“Yes; it looks like one of these here Indian canoes.” 

“Something.” 

“And I was wondering whether Hiawatha used a little 
boat like that.” 

This stupendous bit of flattery caused me to faint. 
People were so apt to regard our canvas fleet with dis- 
favor, to apply to them such epitaths as “rag-bags,” and 
to predict all sorts of dire calamities when certain 
devastating gales, horrible to think of, should wreak their 
wrath upon us. To some of our warmest friends, in- 
deed, our prolonged immunity from the severest pun- 
ishment was no less than offensivé. Had the angry 
waves engulfed our canoes these same neighbors would 
have risked their lives to save and forgive us. 

The liveliest time on the river was in the afternoon 
when all the local craft were moving about, steamers . 
that gave us their wash or whistled at us if they won a 
race, and sailboats from which we received tatnting 
cheers, and naphtha jaunches that were offensively im- 
pertinent, and boats of fishermen that were propelled by 
two. rowers who faced each other in a bobbing game 
much like kissing. Fiery towboats, with rippling rafts 
of black logs, threatened us after nightfall. The lights 
on the drawbridge made a brilliant display. | Other 
beacons far down the river would become visible. The 
waves seemed to be more distinctly audible when dark- 
ness had come. There was a fascination in being’ out on 
the water at that time. 

We were constantly making cruises that lasted all day 
and tock us into all sorts of odd corners. At one point 
where barb wire fences had been erected in the water to 
catch hyacinths for cattle, the herd would wade in chin 
deep to pasture on food that must have been delicious 
if the happiness expressed by cow faces meant anything. 
Yearling calves had to swim, and younger fry may have 
been feeding under water. The grimacing mouths in 
sight were comical to see. A very large wave might 
have wrought destruction. We always stopped to watch 
the herd. Cows that led such an amphibious life must 
have yielded milk that was either fishy or at least diluted. 

On one occasion while going up a small creek through 
cypress forest we discovered a band that contained 
thousands and thousands of warbling robins that deluged © 
the wilderness with the sweetest music mortal ever heard, 
their concert being more effective because of the quiet 
through which we had been passing. Robins were every- 
where—on the ground, bushes, low limbs, treetops, or 
any other perch—and every individual of them was try- 
ing to outdo all of its companions. The rhythmic meas- 
ure of their voices rose and rose to exalted ecstacy, then 
fell to subdued passages in which a pretty accompaniment 
of blackbirds was audible. Barking squirrels could not 
make themselves heard. Birds had the day. We floated 
on robin music—miles and miles of it. 

Many varieties of blackbirds wintered in Florida, and 
large flocks of them arose along shore to sing in the 
trees. Flights crossed from bank to bank, and burst into 
song as they swept up to high perches. We often gained 
aeons right under these minstrels to listen to them. 

e leaders would give a few preliminary chuts, then 
proceed with notes more pliant than those of a violin, 
their singing accompanied by the whole band through 
impressive passages, and by the grace notes of a few 
delightiul songsters through the subdued parts. The 
music would dwindle at times to meagerness, then burst 
forth with renewed animation. The concert of bird 
voices and the seductive influence of climate were very 
soothing. 

Great flocks of migrating birds passed south along the 
St. John’s in October, and north in February. Moon- 
light nights were the most favorable for such travel. 
A general movement was noticeable in the air overhead 
directly the sun had set. The small birds seemed t6 fly 
scarcely above the treetops, and-the larger kinds at a 
greater elevation. All sorts of notes were to be heard: 
from thé. chirps of minute warblers to the croaks of 
great aquatic birds. The variety of sound caused us to 


speculate as to the kind of migrants passing overhead. 
There to be an interval in the flight of small 
birds if ‘ or like creatures went by. The owls along 


9S Hees ome silent on these nights, and may 
ve been engaged affairs of their own. 
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During the times of migration, warblets, creepers and 
a great many other small birds were to be seen along the 
shores by day. I could not identiiy them in their winter 
plumage. ‘lowhees and various kinds of thrushes stayed 
with us from fall till spring, and could be heard chirping 
among the small palmettos in the morning or evening. 
The whistling of the cardinal grosbeak heard through- 
out the day was pleasing music. The mockingbirds were 
residents during the entire year, and toward spring sang 
day and night, their most ambitious efforts being sere- 
nades to the full-moon. ; 

Small flocks of buttlehead and dusky duck appeared in 
the fall. We had fine shooting for a while, as our canoes 
were scarcely noticed by them. However, the hunters 
with sailboats and launches soon made the game wary. 
Years ago, before much hunting was done, the fishermen 
used to catch a great many water fowl in the shad nets. 
The St. John’s, though, is not productive feeding ground 
for birds of this class. 2 

The bass and perch fishing, the only kinds, were disap- 
pointing. Negroes were almost the only anglers. Boat 
loads of them were out every warm day, and the same 
shiny faces were to be seen in the same sunny coves. 
None of the fishermen ever had any luck. A positive 
gloom appeared to envelop each group. Lines of white 
eyeballs glared at floating corks with a vindictive stare. 
The snag that dared to interfere with any of those hooks 
was punished. There was never any hilarity or song from 
those boats. The occupants asked one another for bait 
either in whispers of sepulchral tones. Such intentness 
on such a river was remarkable. It was impressive. We 
would watch awhile, then with gently plied strokes we 
passed on, feeling as if we had viewed the dead. I have 
often tried to conjecture what the result would have been 
had a fish by chance plunged one of those corks be- 
neath the water. 

There were times when the bay in front of our house 
became enraged because of harassing winds that whipped 
the’ moss of timber on the banks, hissed whitecaps over 
the water, and lined our shore with foam—a, passion so 


violent that we could hardly make headway against it~ 


with canoes, and spent hours to reach the bend on the 


opposite side. These trips through a storm that washed © 


decks with waves and faces with spray while the wind 
held us in a grip were exciting. The rowboats that 
ventured out at such times were either propelled with 
difficulty or with a rush. Sailboats scudded at terrific 
speed with canvas reduced to the smallest rig. The wild 
dreams of the river pleased and appalled all of us. ‘ 

Calm days were such a contrast. The quietude of semi- 
tropical shores, the mirror-like condition of water, the 
brightness of sunshine, and the gentleness of breeze 
soothed us into a languor in which we cared not for yes- 
terday nor to-morrow, but wished to live forever in the 
delightful present, and glide past banks where flowering 
limbs sprinkled us with petals, past cypress forest from 
whose dark depths came woody perfumes, by palmetto 
swamps, sunny shores, sunny marshes, our course across 
bay, through narrow bend, over long reach to other bays, 
bends and reaches, on a river certainly the most beauti- 
ful that ever existed, and in a climate the most delight- 
ful. Sometimes we would land in solitudes so quiet 
that the tapping of woodpeckers became an uproar, and 
sometimes on shores where there were no. noises. 

One cruise was a varied experience. I made it alone. 
Our cook, an old aunty, had provisioned my boat well, 
because I reminded her so much of her long lost son 
who had always been “a-pirouting around the woods.” 
Starting at sunrise, I arrived after three hours of slow 
paddling at a creek ten miles up stream. The way 
through this was alternately in shadow and sunshine. The 
forest was composed of huge cypress and of more kinds 
of palmettos than I had ever seen before. Grapevines 
and unknown vines leaped from limb to limb at dizzy 
heights. Flowers were abundant. Scarcely any birds or 
other living creatures were to be seen. A camp of hog 
hunters shook their heads to the wag of a bloodhound’s 
tail when they had questioned me. : . a 

“I ain’t a-saying a word ag’in your little boat—it’s 
right pretty, it sure is—but it ‘pears to me if I was out 
here by myself, I’d want to be in something big enough 
to float a man.” 

A native at the landing further up stream told me of 
deer that he had chased into crotches of trees, then 
caught alive. He marveled at my intending to camp 
alone on the lake shore, declaring that there were 
“scads” of bear in that rican .A small steamer came 
upon me unexpectedly while I was bidding farewell to 
this loquacious friend. A few miles more of paddling, 
or ten miles of creek, brought me to Lake Crescent, a 
narrow sheet that extended far away to a nearly invisible 
shore. s 

A log road that left the lake at a place several miles 
‘rom the entrance ran back through palmetto swamp and 
beneath ‘live oak limbs to dry ground. A group of 
stunted pines beyond a ditch made a suitable place for 
camping. The view through cypress forest ended in a 

rspective of white tree trunks. The array of cypress 

nees, white stumps shaped like bottles, resembled an 
army of pigmies halted in the shadows. The pine hills 
inland during the afternoon were bright with sunshine. 
Camp, when established, was a cozy retreat. 

I rested in front of the tent when work was over and 
watched day change to night. The wilderness was not 
lonely. Small birds like wood thrushes, their eyes nearly 
as large as shoe buttons, peered at me from ditch brush, 
and flew about uttering notes that resembled the fall of 
dropping water. Towhees flew up from the small pal- 
mettos just before sunset to inquire of one another whether 
there would be light for more scratching. Squirrels in 
big timber announced with barking that the sun still 
shone where the upper set lived, for the light through 
the high moss was indeed a glory. This faded, hills in 


* the opposite direction became a shadow, night enveloped 


hing ex the visible world around the camp- 
re coun epee the music made by rushes of air 
through high timber then ceased. § 
At the darkest hour of the very dark night I heard some 
ponderous creature coming through the brush, not in a 
straightforward manner, but with clumsy: hesitation, at 


--timés ‘wallowing among palmettos or other thick growth, 


diverting the line of its approach to one side, then to the 
other, the tardiness of its appearance becoming at last 


so unbearable that I seized my gun and awaited with 
extreme’ trepidation the arrival of the unseen visitant. 
Even when the foe had become ensnared in the brush 
just beyond the fire nothing for a moment was dis- 
cernible. Then I saw two glowing balls that shone from 
a large black head, on which there were white horns of 
wicked length, the whole countenance the most terrify- 
ing apparition that ever disturbed a peaceful camper, and 
being, without a doubt, that of the prince of all evil. A 
well-aimed pine knot taught that inquisitive black steer 
with whom he was trifling. I left for home at daybreak. 

The tide, which the day before had flowed toward the 
lake, was running in the opposite direction through the 
creek in the morning, and assisted me again. A barge 
loaded with cross ties passed while I was eating lunch 
and afterward became a leader that would, turn bends 
half a mile off, to be only a moment later across necks 
of land a few hundred feet wide, but deriding whistles 
in time came back from a great distance. A native at 
the exit of the creek was baiting quarter of a mile of 
trout line with sweet potato. 

Long trips were venturesome because of the water 
hyacinths, the most insidious foe in those waters, flotillas 
that jostled purple flags to a chorus of “seek-seeks” 
wherever they went—treacherous pirates that forever 
sought to imprison mankind to punish with starvation 
and other means of inflicting death. Yet under favorable 
conditions they were only pretty flower beds, on which 
the spike bloom could be arranged in distinct rows by 
moving our boats slowly, or could be whirled into masses 
of color by our paddling swiftly. Nearly every steamer, 
jarge or small, that plied on the river had been caught 
by them. “ Small craft were in constant danger. The 
crew of a rowboat that were caught in the morning could 
not be reached by steamers, and were finally rescued after 
night by laying boards on the weeds to them. 

The plants accomplished their purpose so quickly that 
our cove would be changed in a few hours from a spar- 
kling bay to a weedy marsh, which would exhale muddy 
odors and bring loathsome crews, frogs that made night 
hideous with their singing and moccasins that crawled 
ashore to lie in wait beneath the electric lights—a strange 
condition of affairs that caused us to wish for immediate 
death and greatly fear it. An offshore breeze would 
quickly disperse the floating fields with their nauseous 
smells and obstreperous peediweeps, but would leave the 
serpents for the cudgel of man. 

Six months of constant association made us pretty well 
acquainted with the river. We learned to recognize 
nearly all the boats at sight, Every bit of shore scenery 
became familiar. The coves, jungles, high points with 
views, cypress swamps, and palmetto groves, were all 
explored.- The knowledge that we acquired of local 
ornithology, botany and trees was something wonderful. 
In February foliage came on the deciduous trees. The 
first to change were the groves of small cypress in sunny 
shoals. White limbs became tinted clouds, then masses 
of green. Wild flowers appeared at about the same 
time. Violets were visible on grassy banks, and blue iris 
carpeted many of the swamps. Later every breath of 
atmosphere was sweetened with great white flowers hung 
high on the big magnolia trees. For a while limbs of the 
wild pear snowed’ the shallows with petals. Often we 
went ashore to gather deck loads of blossoms. There 
never was such another playground. 

But a thousand springs could not greatly disturb our 
friend the St. John’s. Other large rivers have their 
moods—play or work, are peaceable or angry—but the 
St. John’s knows only how to sleep; and sleep he will, 
forever and ever, through all time, while earth exists. 
Sun, shine brightly; flowers, be gay; sing your sweetest, 
birds; you cannot arouse from that vast slumber, that 
luxurious ease, that magnitude of restfulness. 


H. L. Sreicer. 


The Ward Lake House. 


Tue Ward Lake House is an inn without a host, yet no 
less it welcomes the weary traveler. Supper is over, and 
while the fire still flickers (wood is short to-night) I will 
tell of this diminutive lodging house in the heart of the 
Hushpuckana Swamp. 

Ward Lake is fed at one end and, discharged at the 
other through Hushpuckana Bayou. To name it were 
to name the acme of untamed nature. Just here, where 
the levee crosses, the Ward Lake House is situated—not 
a mile from where the panther uttered his indescribable 
yell, the day we crossed through the “overflow” in a skiff, 
a dozen years ago. Time has not much marred the face 
of nature here, and still the buck and gobbler roam near 
by; ducks sometimes come in for mast, and now, in 
the swaying, moaning cypress trees overhead the owls 
hold discourse in dulcet tones. t 

Ward Lake is. at the middle of a long march for the 
levee engineer. Jf he left oneend, he must push through, 
night or day, but now man and horse can rest. 

here is but one room, 10 by 12. Inside is a bed and a 
small stove. Once there was found a nest of young mice 
between the blankets, but that doesn’t signify—they are all 


grown up now. (Maybe Mr. Hough could teach them 
to sing.) 





The house stands untenanted, except when occasionally ~ 


a traveler calls who has a key to fit. He unlocks, throws 
in his saddle and baggage, leads his horse to water and 
gives him the “bait” of oats he has brought along. He 
brings himself a bucket of water, chops some wood. starts 
a fire and lights the lamp. He gets out his bread and 
meat, brought along in his knapsack, takes down a coffee 
pot and a box of ground coffee from the shelf and busies 
himself over the fire a little while, when there evolves a 
feast to be held in no great derision. 

How nearly are the two ends of the earth met! Ina 
corner of the Ward Lake House is a long-distance tele- 
phone. The house was built especially to shelter the 
*phone which is there for use in times of emerg by the 
levee guards. Charley, out on the river front. has just 
agreed to ring “before day” and have me quickly on my 
way again. At. this "phone you can stand and say. almost, 
“Give me the world,” to wit: “Give: me: New York”— 
even have connection. right into the office of Forest anp 
Stream. Wowld you like to hear a Ward Lake owl by 


wire? Wait, I'll call him—or perhaps yow prefer’ waiting” 
Tea 


till the panther gets tuned up! 


' telegraph line going in a direction that 


. “y-0) Getting Lost. 
Some Experiences in India. 


TALKING of getting lost, you may remember the cases 
in your own experience in which you got “turned round,” 
and of others in which you got lost. You have traveled 
by river, steamer or train, and have no doubt felt the 
strange sensation of being “turned round.” You know 
for certain you are going in the proper direction, but 
you feel you are going in the opposite one to that in 
which the train or steamer is traveling. This feeling you 
cannot for the time conquer. But you have only to sit 
still awhile, close your eyes, open them again, and you 
are back from the land behind the looking glass, and 
your world has again become normal. The same feeling 
takes hold of you as you lie in bed of a night. It may be 
in your own house, it may be in a strange place, some 
railway hotel during a journey, for instance. But the 
feeling is there; this is the preliminary state of mind to 
getting lost. Merely losing your way by taking a wrong 
track and wandering miles even in a wrong direction is 
not what is called getting lost. You must lose all idea 
of direction. The sun or moon, as the case may be, must 
be to you in some point in the heavens where you know 
it must not be, but still you are quite unable to collect 
your senses and to ascertain your position or direction 
in the faintest manner. There are some people who will 
never admit they are lost. A story is told of an American 
Indian who was found wandering about in a foolish man- 
ner in the woods. He was asked if he was lost. “Lost!” 
said he. “No, Indian not lost; wigwam lost.” 

On more than one occasion has it been my lot to get 
properly lost, and two of these occasions were on the 
huge plain that stretches from the Pegu River on the east 
to the mouth of the Sittang and the sea on the north- 
west and west. Fortunately, the getting lost was for 
only a few hours, but these few hours were hours of the 
utmost perplexity. On the first occasion it was at night, 
and I was alone; on the second I had a.guide and quite 
a following, and it was broad daylight. 

I had been in camp near a village called Magyibinquin 
and about eight or ten miles southeast of Pegu town. I 
had already had a few beats in the surrounding jungles 
and I flattered myself I knew the adjacent country pretty 
well, and believed that I could find my way about. We 
had been after deer only. On one occasion the whole 
village had come out with their nets to show -me their 
style of hunting. One solitary dog accompanied us, the 
last of the Pegu hounds of that village, for all the rest had 
already fallen a prey to tigers. And during one of the 
beats it also went to join the great majority. I saw the 
dog go into a bush some twenty yards off. Next there 
was a yelp and then silence. The tiger had without ex- 
posing himself broken the poor beast’s back with a single 
blow of its paw. The country was literally crawling with 
tigers. We used to pot pea-fowl of a morning in the 
reaped paddy fields. If a bird shot at happened to fly 
over into the elephant grass that surrounded these clear- 
ings the dogs used to refuse to retrieve them, as the 


‘chances were they would meet a tiger face to face, who 


equally with them was engaged in picking up the wounded 
birds. The knowledge of the presence of tigers was one 
that not only added to the excitement of being lost, but 
was a disturbing factor against a calm view of your posi- 
tion, if you happened to be lost at night. 

A short two miles from Pegu is the Kalee stream. It 
has a deep muddy channel lined with impervious jungle 
The prevailing bush has a jagged thorny edged corru- 
gated leaf, much in appearance like holly, for which it is 
made to do duty in Rangoon for Christmas floral decora- 
tions. Coming in from Payagale one morning I pulled 
up at a laager of country carts on the further side of this 
stream. There was a tank with a big peepul tree near it, 
hence the place was fixed on as a regular camping 
ground. The peepul happened to be in fruit and I stopped 
to shoot the green pigeons that were settling on it in 
large numbers. I made a decent bag enough for the 
dinner pie, and as the sun was getting high I gave up and 
cantered into Pegu. While at breakfast I heard excited 
talking and saw a crowd bringing in a poor fellow who 
had just been struck down by a tiger. On inquiry I 
found he had gone under the tree I had just been shoot- 
ing the pigeons at to pick some fuel when he was sprung 
on. I confess to feeling rather creepy, knowing what I 
myself had just escaped. A few days later on two men 
had put up at a village on the outskirts of Pegu. While 
one of them was busy making the fire to cook the even- 
ing meal the other man was preparing something to cook 
in the rest house above. The man below says he saw a 
dark mass fly over him and the fire on the floor of the 
rest house and the next minute he saw his friend being 
carried off by the tiger. 


The day succeeding’ this occurrence I came into Pegu 


from another camp. I had hoped to get back early in 
the afternoon. I knew the road, so had ridden in alone, 
and was confident I could find my way back again. As 
a rule it is much easier to find your way into a large town 
to which all traffic converges than to find your way out 
of it into an outlying village; but I had marked the turn- 
ing that led me and felt sure I could ‘find it again on my 
return. The afternoon, however, was well spent when 
I started on my return, and I had not gone half a mile 
when I found night settling down on me, and IJ still in the 
outskirts. I made haste to leave the gloom of the gardens 
for the open plain, when I found myself on a brick cause- 
way, and before I knew where I was I was dodging about 
among some rest houses and brushing past the very one 
where the tragedy of the “nore night had occurred. 
The taking of the man so close to town had caused quite 
a scare, and everybody was giving these rest houses a 
wide berth as it came on for dark, and I found not a 
soul about of whom I could ask my way. I had already 
begun to lose myself, for the rest houses were. half a 
mile ont of my route. To do the best for myself I made 
a bee line, as I thought, for camp till T came on a cart road 
and a telegraph line skirting it, and this I began to follow. 
ere was a moon of five days old in the heaveris and not 

a cloud about. After going a short way I found the 
i hat was not mine. 

On this I ar ne — the track and riding 
across country. ound myself going toward a dark 
line which looked like jungle, while my way lay across 
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open plain: It was now about 9 o’clock” P.M. I fotitid 
as I got nearer that I had struck the Kalee 7“ at 
some point unknowu. The fields in the immediate vicihit 
were dotted with grazing and crouching forms, into whic. 
1 rode. All scampered into cover. he moon was now 
nearly setting. I tried to reason out my direction from 
the position it held inthe heavens. I knew. that that 
part where it was setting was the west, but I was now so 
thoroughly confused I was quite unable to make a single 
deduction. I knew | was turned. 1 got ot my pony, and 
sat down eyes closed to recover myseli, but wnen I 
mounted again 1 was just as much at sea as ever. Just 
then I heard the tinkle of cattle bells a good mule away. 
1 galloped over the cracked ground to the immunent 
danger of my pony’s legs and my own neck, and iound 
a cart drawing toward the setting moon, ‘he cart was 
coming from the village where my camp. was and the 
driver set me on my course, 1 found that I had turned 
my back on my road and was going away irom it at an 
angle of 120 aegrees. lortunately the experience was 
only a short one, but anything more confusing it 1s. hard 
to amagine. On the other occasion I was not alone and 
was not responsible ior the guiding. But that is another 
story. 

Another time I started from the village of Puzandoung, 
where a friend had a large grant of paddy land, to visit 
another grant. It lay some 40 munutes off along a 
winding footpath across a level plain. Taking the Puzan- 
doung grantee’s foreman as a guide, we started at day- 
break, intending to tome back ior breakfast, as, it being 
the cold season, we would not have had a hot sun on our 
return. We sauntered along, taking shots at the duck 
and widgeon too, which we started trom the smail ponds 
and houows that lay on either side of the track. 

About 7 o'clock a fog settied down. Lhe fogs in 
this plain are sometimes so thick that you are unable 
to see your open hand extended betore you at arm’s 
length. This tog was not one of the worst, but you 
could not see further than fifty yards. I started a large 
purple heron and followed him up. He led me somewhat 
of a dance, flying low down with short flights. I was 
trying to get him at a high angle overhead, knowing the 
danger of shooting low in a tog. The rest of the party 
followed, just keeping me in sight. On my rejoining 
them we again started, but after going some two miles 
we seemed to get no nearer our destination. The fore- 
man declared we had been twice as long on the road as 
we need have been, and must have passed the grant in 
the fog. Immediately the tops of some houses came into 
sight, as the fog lifted a little. The foreman cried out 
“Here we are,” and made for the huts. We had be 
going on for some two minutes, when he put on a p 
zled expression of face and said “Surely that roof there 
looks like my own—it must be—it is!” But so “turned” 
was he that he actually recrossed the stream, went up 
to the house,,and sat down on the veranda, and it was 
not until he had been seated at his own door for a con- 
siderable time that he recovered his sense of direction 
and could, make a second start. This time we were not 
longer on our way than was expected. We had been 
wandering in a circle the better part of the early morning. 

I should have called this a tough yarn if I had ‘heard it 
from a fisherman. I doubt whether if a person had been 
the narrator. my belief in it would have been much greater, 
but it was a personal experience and I was bound to be- 
lieve the evidence of my own senses.—Ranchman in the 


Asian. 
Glatural History. 
Forests and the Rainfall. 


THERE seems to be a general belief that there is so 
much cutting of timber in the New England States and 
northern New York that it influences the rainfall and 
causes the quick melting of the snow by the sun. , Many 
letters and articles are printed in the newspapers, and 
even in, the Forest AND STREAM, full of indignation 
toward the wicked pulp and lumber men. Would not 
the iacts from the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, or those of Forestry of Maine and New York, be 
worth publishing? $ 

It would seem as though a paper such as the Spring- 
field Republican would investigate before publishing the 
article you, print in your number of Oct. 6, and see if 
the facts justify it. : 

My observation as a sportsman and timber man con- 
vinces me that the rainfall is in no way changed by the 
cutting of timber. Massachusetts has more acres covy- 
ered by woodland than thirty years a 
an article on ‘Possibilities for Farm Fore: 
chusetts,” by Allen Chamberlain, 
ehusetts Forestry Association. 











I quote from 
stry in Massa- 
secretary Massa- 
In that article he says: 


“Let us see, for a moment, what our woodland repre- © 


. By the last census, that of 1895, our 


value as almost $24,000,000. While this is a gain in 
woodland,area in ten years of more than 71,000 acres, its 
valuation shows a shrinkage of something over $1,300,000 
in the same period of time. In thirty years the value 
of our woodland has increased some $440,000, 
acreage increase shows almost identically the same 
figures. ing by the census returns, the character of 
our to have improved on the whole 
in the ten years fom 1885 to 1895, but the depreciation 
in value. of more than $1,300,000 seems to indicate that 


er. improvement is possible.” . 
6 statistics show no change in the rainfall. Thou- 
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with guides and camp owners to avoid fires. They are 
the “vandals” who, when a fire is set by some careless 
hunter, send out mén to put it out; no one else can 


afford it. Hundreds of men are employed to-watch and: 


vave the forests. a 

It seems to me that this subject is of importance, and 
that the Forest AND STREAM can, by consulting. such 
men as the’ New York State Superintendent of Forests 
(I think Mr. Fox) or of Maine (Mr. Oak) or of Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Stockwell), get valuable information that 
can be relied on as to the actual situation. ; 

Statistics of rainfall have been _kept at Gardiner, Me., 
for. about a hundred years, showing the same average 
rainfall in each ten years of about 44 inches. Minnesota, 
with abundant forests, shows less rain (St. Paul as the 
point. of observation) than lowa, which is almost de- 
void of forests (with Des Moines as the point of ob- 
servation). This is from U. S. Weather Bureau. The 
“Tribune Almanac” shows. that the rainfall has no 
relation to forests. This is taken from U. S. Weather 
Buréau. 

It would seem that the increased use of coal by resi- 
dents of country towns , and even by farmers, has greatly 
decreased the use of cordwood, and at the same time 
the value of woodlands in sections where there is no 
timber for lumber. 

Let a little light in on this subject as the timber men 
are doing to the young trees. C. A. D. 


Locusts. 


Durinc the hot, still days of August, and even during 
early September, may be heard from the tree tops the 
shrill cry of the “locust,” a name applied by the small 
boys of the tree country to the cicadas, large hemipterous* 
insects found from New Hampshire southward and 
westward through the tree-covered country as far as 
Kansas. In the prairie region, oftentimes ravaged by 
the grasshopper plague, the name locust is properly ap- 
plied, &’and is given to the so-called Rocky Mountain 
locust, which is in fact a grasshopper. 

The locust of the tree country is a very different crea- 
ture. He is well known to the small boy, who, when he 





The periodical cicada: A, male of typical form, natural size; 
¢ d, genital hooks; g, singing apparatus. B, male of the small 
form, 


finds one on.the ground, looks carefully at the markings 
on the upper surface of the thorax in order to learn 
whether during the next year peace or war will pre- 
vail over the earth. If on: the thorax are markings 
which look like the letter W, the boy knows that the 
next year will be one of wars, and gravely announces this 
fact toghis young companions, who, with him, speculate 
as to what countries will be involved. The small boy 
manufactures from a straight piece of, wood, some 
twisted horsehair, the thick glass about the mouth of a 
bottle and a bit of parchment a musical instrument 
which he calls a “locust,” and by means of which a 
RS 





Pupal galleries of the cicada: a, front view; ¢, orifice; b, section; 
c, pupa awaiting time ‘ol chemanr d, ones seek to transform. 


Since the locusts live chiefi 
rarely seen except when 


less well known than y 
most people have very little notion of what the creature 
is that:-thakes the long drawn out and 
The sound eet cab ee ot a ee 
is a 
only 7 male locust, and situated ith the 
wings in large cavities at the base. of the 
These ure two large pa ¢ sacks, ribbed and 
paes e mee s and folds, and when the air 
driven with great against these plaited sirfaces 
salarain Agog pogee hs Other sy 
we g ; 
| of in’ lands make even more noise an any = 


| 
| 


“kitown vas: thé” severiteén-year locust, or cicada.) 


_ Oct. 27, 1908. 


best, ig found from the United States far into Soutli 
America. 


‘One of the most interesting of all these insects is ~ 
adult .of this species is perhaps less commonly. seen 
than some others. It is medium in size, black in colof, 
has red eyes, red and orange veins on the base and 
margin of both wings, and.red bands on the abdomen. 
Its young spend no less than seventeen years in the 

ound before attaining their adult form—the locusts 
that we know. ; 

When the female locust is ready to deposit her eggs 
she pierces the slender soft stem of some twig with her 
ovipositor, making a series of parallel holes, in each of 
which one or more eggs are deposited. The young 
larva, hatching a few weeks later, escapes from the hole 
in which the egg was inserted in the twig, runs around 
the limb, falls to the ground, and at once burrows into it. 
Under the ground it forms for itself a little chamber 
close to some root, where it remains for the next 
thirteen or seventeen years, feeding on the root, growing 
slowly, and changing its covering from time to time, 
preparing, as Mr. C. L. Marlatt says, “for a few weeks 
only of the society of its fellows and the enjoyment of 
the warmth and brightness of the sun, and the fragrant 
air of early summer. During this brief period of aerial 
life it attends actively to the needs of continuing its 
species. It is sluggish in movement, rarely taking wing, 
and seldom if ever takes food. For four or five weeks the 
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Eee nest of the cicada; a, a recent puncture, front view; 5, same, 
surface remoyed.to show arrangement of eggs, from above; ¢, side 
view; d, egg cavity exposed after eggs are removed, and showing 
the sculpture left by the ovipositor, all enlarged. ; 


male sings his song of love and courtship, and the female 
busies herself for a little longer, perhaps in the placing 
of the eggs which are to produce the subsequent gen- 
eration thirteen or seventeen years later. At the close 
of its short aerial existence the cicada falls to the ground 
again, perhaps within a few feet of the point from which 
it issued, there to be dismembered and scattered about.” 

For the next seventeen years after its escape from 
the egg it lives in the earth, feeding on the juices of the 
roots of various trees. When the time comes for it to 
assume wings,.it slowly digs its way to the surface and 
emerges, an odd-looking, horn-colored, wingless crea- 
ture, with long, sharply hooked legs. Now, if the weather 
is fair, the maturing insects climb up, often in consider- 
able numbers, on the stems of trees or the posts of 
fences, and digging their claws into the wood or bark 
remain there until the skin of the back splits lengthwise, 
and then the winged creature within creeps out of the 
horny covering which remains attached to the wood. 

e-locust, now mature, hangs for a time on its perch, 
until it has become dry, and then uses its wings to fly 
away to the tree tops. 

Almost every child has found clinging to the trees the 
very curiously shaped cases in which the pupz of this 
insect emerges from the ground, and there are few 
natural objects about which more questions are asked 
than these. It may be said also that there are few about 
which so little information can be given by adult men 
and*women as these, 

Some time before these pupz come out of the ground 
prepared to shed their cases and to change to the perfect 
insect, they have come near to the surface and may 
sometimes be found under stones, sticks and rails lying 
on the ground. Sometimes when the season for the 
change takes place, on reaching the surface of the 
ground, they build curious shelters or houses, con- 
structed of clay or mud brought up from below the sur- 
face of the ground. These houses are sometimes an inch 
and a quarter in diameter, and the vertical chamber 
within may be five-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
four inches in length. The purpose of these houses has 
not been clearly understood, but within a few years 
Messrs. Benj. Lander and E. G. Love, of New York, 
have investigated this subject, and have given what ap- 
pears to be the true explanation of the building of these 

mbers. They seém to be formed usually where the 
soil is thin, and it is thought that when this shallow 
soil becomes heated in spring and early summer, the 
pupz, responding to the heat and coming prematurely 
to the surface, build these houses as a protection while 
awaiting 4 

Sometimes these houses are merely irregular lumps 
of soil; sometimes they are columns, quite regular, and 
having the appearance of being carefully made. It is to 
be that in some there is an orifice near the 
through which the insect might escape, but 
more often the maturing insect breaks its way through 
the of the chamber. If one of these chambers is 
- ten ig insect is ey eae it fruies 

e nging up pellets mud, which it 
builds into the wall. 

The vast numbers in which these broods sometimes 
appear is shown by the observations of Mr. McCook, who 
counted under one tree 9,000 burrows from which insects 


had emerged, while under another the number of holes was 
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of ours, and’one of the ‘noisiest is a species found in. 


tropical America: ‘The common locust, which we know 
do any harm by feeding on vegetation, although’in some 
cases they injure trees by depositing their eggs. 

Mr. Marlatt, in his interesting paper, << an early 
reference to the locust, quoting from the Barton Medical 
Physical Journal of 1804, which refers to Moreton’s “New 
England’s Memorial” as follows: 

“Speaking of sickness which, in 1833, carried off 
many of the whites and Indians in and near to Plymouth 
(Plymouth in Massachusetts), he says: ‘It is to be ob- 
served that the spring before this sickness there ‘was 
a numerous company of Flies, which were like for bigness 
unto Wasps or Bumble-Bees. came out of little 
holes in the ground, and did eat up the green things, and 
made such a constant yelling noise as made all the 
woods ring of them, and ready to deaf the hearers; they 
were not any of them heard or seen the English in 
the country before this time. But the Jndians told them 
that sickness would follow, and so it did. Very hot in 
the months of June, July and August of that summer.’ ” 


North Carolina Wolves and Quail. 


Kinston, N. C., Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Weldon Leader reports: “Mr. Tillman Picot, of 


. Littleton, tells ws that a pack of wolves are playing havoc 


with the sheep in that section. He says several have been 
killed, and that he has several young ones that. he cap- 
tured.” Littleton is between Weldon and Raleigh, on 
the S. A. Line. You might get further information. by 
inquiry of these parties. I would very pleased. to 
have you settle the matter, as rumors of wolves in eastern 
North Carolina have often reached, my ears of late,- 

Our season for quail, or Bob. White. shooting opens on 

the first proximo, and there are promises of plenty of 
birds. : 
Two of our local shooters went into the adjoining 
county (Jones) yesterday, where there is no close season, 
and they report seeing a large number of very young 
birds barely able to fly. i 

I have seen recently in my rambles several mixed 
coveys, about half of them grown and half very young. 

Our past summer has been phenomenally dry and 
favorable to the hatching and rearing of the birds, and I 
think there is no doubt that many pairs of old birds have 
made two hatchings this season. “ 

The fact is that the spring and summer of this year 
have been favorable to the reproductive efforts of all kinds 
of game. More’ squirrels are seen this es than have 
been known to exist in the past ten or fifteen years, and 
deer are occasionally reported in this county, where they 
have been about. exterminated. 

The ’coon and ’possum hunters, however, are meeting 
with very poor luck so far ,as your scribe can testify of his 
own experience. 


e 
The black bass and pike fishing is fairl 5 
: Times. rd og 


Vermont Wolves. 


Monrre.ier, Vt., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Kindly permit me to note that in your issue of Oct. 13 
you say: “That wolves should occur now in Vermont and 
in North Carolina, States from which they have not been 
reported for many years, is most unlikely, and no such 
vague newspaper records as those quoted will be accepted 
by naturalists until some specimen shown to have been 
killed there has been-identified by competent authority. 
It must be remembered that in these days not one man 
in ten thousand knows a wolf when he sees it.” Now 
the fact that the town clerk has paid a bounty of $12 
each on those wolves is pretty good authority that they 
were wolves. What other animal is there which could 
possibly be mistaken for a wolf? The wolf now lies 
buried, and the spot has been described to me, so I ex- 
pect to be able to find it, and I shall exhume the carcass 
in due time, if nobody else does, and have it mounted. 

Wolves are not altogether a great rarity in this State. 
In Fairlee in 1804 a wolf was killed and bounty paid on 
it by the town clerk of that town, and you lately pub- 
lished the mention of it in your paper in your issue last 
previous to Oct. 13. page 265, article b e writer, con- 


t 
. tributed to Montpelier Daily Journal, “Wild Animals in 


Vermont.” The so-called vague newspaper records of 
killing the wolves are correct. Carios L. SmirH. 

[Some years ago we received from the Adirondacks a 
“wolf's” skin, which proved to have been worn by a 
yellow dog.] 





The whale does not discharge water, but only its breath. 
This, however, in rushing up into the air hot from the 
animal’s body has the moisture condensed to form a 
sort of rain, and the colder the air, just as in the.case of 
our breath, the more marked the result. When the spout 
is made with the blowhole clear above the surface of the 
water, it appears like a sudden jet of steam form a boiler. 
When effected, as it sometimes is, before the. blowhole 
reaches the surface, a low fountain, as from a street fire 
plug is formed, and when the hole is close to the surface 
at the momerit a little water is sent up with the.tall jet of 
steam. The:cloud blown up does not disappear at once, 
but hangs’a little while, and is often seen to drift a short 
distance with the wind.—London Fishing Gazette. 


The October Woodcraft. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp STREAM. 


American Wildfowl and How’ to 
Take Them.—VIL. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
UContinued from page 808.] 


Tree Ducks. 


INTERMEDIATE between the true geese and the ducks 
are. the so-called tree ducks, belonging to the genus 
Dendrosyene Of these, two species are found along 
our southern border, and occasionally afford some sport 
to gunners. They are rather duck-like in form, but have 
very large heads and feet, the tarsus being reticulate in- 








stead of scutellate, like the ducks. In other words; the « 


skin of the tarsus is covered by small scales, looking like 
a network, instead of by broad, deep scales which overlap 
in front. This, it will be remembered, is a character of 
the geese (Anserine). Moreover, the tarsus. in the tree 
ducks is equal to or longer than the middle: toe, instead 
of being shorter than it. The lower part ofthe thigh is 
naked, and the hind toe is extremely long. 

This group appears to have relationship with, the Old 
World sheldrakes, and with the goose-like genus Chenal- 
Ni rather than with either the ducks or. the geese. 

hey are birds of tropical distribution, and are found 
only along the southern border of the United States. 
One species is common in the West India Islands. None 
of them, however, are sufficiently abundant to be con- 
sidered as furnishing gunning, but two of the three species 
belong in the list of our water fowl. 


Black-Bellied Tree Duck, 


Dendrocygna autumnalis (Linn.). 


The neck, back and breast are cinnamon-brown, the 
forehead somewhat paler. Sides of head, throat and 
upper neck yellowish-gray. _At the back of the head a 
black strip begins, which runs down the back of the 
neck.. The middle of the back, rump, upper tail coverts, 
belly; flanks and under wing coverts are black; the wing 
coverts are yellowish, fading into ashy and: grayish-white 
on the greater coverts. When it is closed the wing thus 
shows a white strip for nearly its whole length: The tail 
is blackish, and the under parts yellowish-brown. The 
under tail coverts are white; the bill is red, changing to 
orange at the base; its nail is bluish; legs and feet whitish. 
The young bird resembles the adult, but its colors are 
duller throughout, and it lacks the black flanks and belly; 
they are grayish-white, barred with dusky; length, 19 
inches; wing, 914 inches. 

In certain parts of Texas the black-bellied tree duck 
is not a scarce bird. It is found there in summer and 
autumn, and at this time of the year visits the grain 





BLACK-BELLIED TREE DUCK. 


fields, where some shooting at them may sometimes be 
had. Its name is well applied, for it perches in the trees 
without difficulty, and walks about on the branches as if 
much at home. In fact. it is said to pass the hours of 
daylight largely in the branches of trees, and to do its 
feeding and traveling chiefly at night. This duck nests 
in the hollow trees, and there deposits twelve to fifteen 
eggs, without forming any nest. When hatched the young 
are said to be carried to the water in the mother’s bill. 

It is easily domesticated, and when once tamed asso- 
ciates with the fowls of the farm on perfectly good 
terms. When tamed it is said to be very watchful, and 
to utter a shrill call at the approach of any individual or 
at any unusual sound. 

In parts of Texas, where the bird is common, it is known 
as the tree duck, cornfield or long-legged duck, while in 
Louisiana the common appellation for it is fiddler duck, 
from the clear call-note that it utters at night when in 
flight. It frequents the old cornfields which have been 
overflowed, and from such places it may be started in 
pairs, often giving good shooting. Its flesh is highly 
esteemed. Some of the local names used in South Amer- 
ica and in Mexico are applied to it by reason of its 
call-note. 

Mr. Xantus took a single specimen of this duck at 
Fort Tejon, ‘in southern California, but this is the only 
specimen known’ from that State. In Mexico and 
America they are com 


\ . Dt. Merrill states that these powder 
birds reach Fort Brown, Texas. from the South in April.”’ into the gun, rams down the wads, and follows ‘with the 
’ , shot charges; Halfa mile away he sees a flock of éand- 


Most of ‘them ot again in September or 


Fulvous: Tree Duck. 
Dendrocygna fulva (Gmel.). 


The brown a.more northerly species than: 


__ The brown tree duck. is a.m 
the preceding, and is found in Mexico and northward 





- atid pass’ 300-yards to the right of 
ae chee tan ee aan 


parts of California and Nevada, as well as im 
Texas and Louisiana. The head, 


aré deep ‘reddish-yellow, darkest on head, and 


top of 
changing to reddish on * flanks, the longer feathers © 


being streaked with pale yellow; middle of neck whitish 


obscurely streaked with black. A distinct black euee 
e 


runs from the head down the hind part of the neck. ‘TI 

upper parts are brownish-black, the feathers of the wing 
being tipped with chestnut. The upper tail coverts are 
white; the belly and lower tail coverts yellowish-white; 
the bill is blackish, and the feet and legs are slate-blue; 


rs 


FULVOUS-BELLIED TREE DUCK. 


the length is about 20 inches; wing, 9% inches. The 
colors of the young are somewhat duller, and the wing 
coverts lack the chestnut. 

The fulvous tree duck, known as the yellow-bellied 
fiddler in Louisiana, and the long-legged duck in Texas, 
is quite common there at certain seasons. Its habits do 
not vary greatly from those of the black-bellied tree duck. 
Like that species, it spends much of its time in fresh 
water lakes and sloughs, feeding on the grasses that grow 
ao and it also visits the cornfields at night in search 
of grain. 

he flesh of both these species is said to be very de- 
licious, and is eagerly sought after. The birds are shot 
only by being stumbled on or by lying in wait for them 
as they come into or leave the cornfields, 

The duck is exceedingly unsuspicious and readily per- 
mits approach, so that many of them are killed. When 
crippled, however. their strong legs enable them to run 
very fast, and, like all ducks, they are expert hiders, 

etting into the grass and lying there without moving. 
The bird is also a good diver, and if it reaches the water 
is not likely to be captured. It is said never to be 
found on the salt water, but confines itself entirely to in- 
land pools, rivers and swamps. 


An October Afternoon. 


THE same man who killed the three brant one Sep- 
tember afternoon is on the same prairie again. He has 
dug a hole 4 feet deep in the same stubble field, and 
hauled the excavated dirt away and lined the hole with 
stubble. He has also covered the hole with a trap door 
of light boards; and the door is supported by a pole laid 
across the hole under the middle of the door, so that 
the door is balanced on the pole. It can have either 
end thrown up quickly, as occasion may require. Bushels 
of wheat have been strewn over a spot some 30 yards 
from the south side of the hole, and this afternoon it is 
observed that the wheat is all gone. The mallards have 
been after it. It is about 3 o’clock on this particular 
afternoon when the man arrives. Bunches, droves and 
clouds of mallards are to be seen flying here, there and 
everywhere. They have started for their evening feed 
~ the stubbles, and this man proposes to get some of 
them. 

Driving to within 50 yards of the hole, he and his two 
boy assistants take some twenty tame mallards from a 
crate and tether them about 30 yards from the edge of 
the hole and scatter more wheat over the ground. ere 
are two other stubble fields one-half and three-quarters 
of a mile away, and as these fields are also favorite 
feeding grounds for mallards, he gives the two boys 
a lot of ammunition and sends one of them to each 
field, with instructions to keep the ducks away. Then he 
seats himself in the hole and waits. The tethered ducks 
do not struggle with their tethers, for they have been 
kept tethered at home, and know it is of no use to waste 
strength trying to get loose, so they walk about a little 
and eat what wheat they want. 

After twenty minutes of waiting, a bunch of twenty 
or thirty mallards make a circle around the edge of the 
stubble, but are not satisfied, and swing off to one of the 
other stubble fields; but catching a sight of one of 
the boys stationed there, back they come, and after 
circling a half dozen times, come in to the decoys. 
Straight they come, from eighty rods away. They are 
almost ready to spread their wings and drop among the 
decoys, when some caprice causes them to swing out 
and up instead of in and down, and away they go, as if 
they were gone for good; but they turn again and sweep 
in wide circles around the field again. Once more they 
come straight for the decoys, and in full faith that it is 
all safe, hover for a moment and then settle to the decoys 
with drooping wings. Down, down they ‘drop. Now 
they-are within 30 feet of them—20 feet—6 feet. The 
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trap. door’ flies open and the jack-in-the-box ! 
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other flocks suspect something, and after many cif- 
clings leave for good. aT 

It is now after sundown, and the ducks have mostly 
gone back to the ponds. Several flocks of geese have 
been seen flying to the south during the afternoon, and 
perhaps some df them might come over as they go back 
to their roosting grounds, so the man waits a little while 
and is rewarded, for here they come, not 50 feet high, 
straight over him. Two shots, and the man wonders 
what is the reason he can neversget but one goose out of 
a flock; but as he has nineteen mallards he feels pretty 
well satisfied after all. It is quite dark by the time the 
boys come, and the decoys are loaded in the wagon, and 
a moonless prairie is as dark as a pocket. When the 
horses get into the road they strike out at a lively gait 
and keep it up, while the folks in the wagon hold on for 
life while the wagon = into and lurches out of 
“chuck”. holes that are half hub deep. The air grows 
chilly, and by the time they reach the top of the<hill 
below which they see the lights of the village these 
same lights have a pleasant suggestion of warmth and 


a hot supper. 
O. H. Hampton. 


~ 


In the Spotted Mountain Country. 


I HAVE just had three days in the woods. Two nights 
were passed in a deserted lumber camp redolent of 
porcupines, and the third in a sweet, clean birch and bal- 
sam shelter, where, rolled in my white rabbit skin robe 
lying on the green fir bed, I could look out at the stormy 
firmament through the branches of the spruce trees and 
imagine the scintillating faint candles on Christmas trees 
of the long ago. 

This camp will be a permanent headquarters for future 
fishing and hunting trips. It is on an evergreen knoll 
in a hardwood forest, and below is an ice-cold spring sur- 
wig by sphagnum moss and shaded by arbor vite 
cedars. 

Two great canoe birches rise from the slope, and be- 
tween them I can see the slide scarred side of Spotted 
Mountain, while other mountains of greater or less de- 
gree are all around. Oct. 9 the slides on Dix were cov- 
ered with a frosty snow, while.a few snow crystals lay in 
the curled up leaves on hardwood ridges at a much lower 
altitude. This was a good hunting day, but among the 
mountains the wind is never consistent, and partly from 
this cause I lost two deer. 

At 7 o'clock a large doe chanced to be crossing from 
one ridge to another 120 yards in front of where I 
traveled up the stony bed of a brook. The white clouds 
overhead were sailing directly toward me, but a vagrant 
puff of wind back backed on their course and gave the 
deer a friendly hint of my approach, with the result that 
she was under full headway when I saw her. I fired once, 
but she went out of sight untouched. 

Following her trail to see if there was blood, I found 
an odd thing. In her third or fourth jump the deer had 
landed squarely on a small green snake not much larger 
than a lead pencil. I picked it up, not realizing at first 
that it was a snake. It was the first and only snake I had 
seen in this locality. 

At 10 o'clock the second deer got my wind and went off 
as if the devil were after him. I caught a glimpse of 
him and fired, but missed again. 

His trail went down the mountain side, and I could see 
that another deer had gone up. Deer do not like low 
levels when danger is about, and I felt sure this buck 
would regret that he had gone down and would eventually 
rejoin his companion. I resolved to try to intercept him, 
and dedicated two hours to the purpose. 

I mounted a high stump and stood guard. An. hour 
and forty minutes passed, and then the buck whistled 
above and behind me. He had skulked along the bottum 
of a gully less than a hudred feet away with a stealthi- 
ness that baffled my dull senses, and I only caught a 
fleeting glimpse of his white hinder parts as .he again 
snorted his disgust at the man scent. 

At the lumber shanty I killed six porcupines to get 
elbow room, and there are still others there, for my last 
night’s slumber was broken by the gnawing of survivors 
not included in the above list. 

I once tried eating porcupine, but the meat tasted just 
as the beast smells, and one trial was sufficient. It. is not 
a difficult matter to skin a porcupine, and the fur is hand- 
some when prime, either with the quills present or after 
they have been pulled out. Porcupines have three kinds 
of hair, grading from the woolly understratum through 
bristles into quills. The quills are only loosely attached, 
and it is easy to see how the popular superstition of the 
porcupine shooting its quills originated. If a porcuvine 
is shot a number of its quills will be dislodged from 
various parts of its body and fly into the air, and I 
have seen forty or fifty quills so projected into the side of 
a wooden house at a distance of 5 feet at right angles to 
the line of the rifle ball that killed the ns 


Killing Cow Moose. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I observe in the Forest anp Stream of Oct. 3 a 

correspondent reports having shot moose from the 
camp-fire. 
- This is certainly a very rare case. I notice he speaks 
of having his camp and camp-fire on the lake, or almost 
so, where he called the moose. This is unusual and 
against all the customs of moose hunting. The camp-fire 
should be at least half a mile from the calling lake. The 
safer distance is from one to two miles. 

1 have. just returned from a five weeks’ moose hunt 
np the Little Cascapedia, Province of Quebec, and the 
Upsalquitch,.Metapedia. 

In the Province of Quebec I was very unfortunate and 
met with bad treatment from the native guides. who were 
offended_at me for bringing my own men. The people 
at New Richmond, or at least the guides, seem to have 
an utter disregard of the game laws or all laws of sport. 
After towing un the Cascanedia about forty miles we 
pitched camp. Our calling lake was two miles from the 
river. On the second visit to the lake our guides dis- 
covered the carcasses of one cow moose and calf killed 
as they judged about the first of August. 


B. B. 


‘were ex-— 
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posed, and no attempt had been madé to cover them or 
hide the remains in any way. A few, days later they 
found a third of a cow moose: killed \about one 
day before we arrived, the best portion of the meat- taken 
and the rest left exposed as the others. We found on 
inquiry that two native guides had passed us during the 
night. We were on the ground Aug. 29, the season 
opening in Quebec on Sept. 1. 

During my stay on the Cascapedia we called one 
moose to the lake, and only had answer the one night, 
but did not get a shot. Saw fresh tracks, but when the 
moose smelled the decayed carcasses they left at once. 
We saw the tracks of a large bull moose where he had 
come to within three fect of the remains of a moose, and 
made one leap of at least twenty feet. Such slaughter 
of game and utter defiance of the game laws is dis- 
graceful, and the culprits should be punished to the 
fullest extent of the law: 

Pulling camp up in disgust we came down the river, 
took the train at New Richmond, arrived at Metapedia at 
5 in the evening. Next morning, at 12, we started to 
tow up the Metapedia River, until we branched off into 
the Upsalquitch and took what is known as the North- 
west Branch until we came to the forks or sheds where 
all the lumber supplies for the surrounding district are 
kept. We portaged in eighteen miles from the river. 
reaching our camping on the third day, at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, which was about two miles from the 
Ramsay Brook Lakes. There are seven fair-sized lakes 
within a radius of six miles. We pitched camp on Sept. 
25. On the 26th I left camp at 12 o’clock for the nearest 
and best lake, about two miles distant. No road, only 
a blaze. At 3 o’clock that afternoon I had killed my 
moose. His antlers were 54 inches. He weighed about 
1,200 pounds. We remained at the lakes four days, saw 
any quantity of fresh signs, but were unable to get 
another shot. 

I intend reporting and. taking action when I have 
secured sufficient information against the parties in New 
Richmond. The game of this country should be pre- 
served for those who intend shooting in proper season 
and killing the game in manly sport. Unless notice is 
taken of such infringement of the law as I have de- 
scribed and reported to the proper authorities. it will be 
impossible to keep the game protected. ' J. W. Y. S. 

Moxcron, N. B., Oct. 18. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Misisippi Valley Game. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., Oct. 20.—It. is a great comfort to get a 
good, interesting, fair-minded and intelligent letter from 
a fellow sportsman now and then telling how the game 
is getting on in any particular section, and such letters 
are very welcome at the office of the Forest AND STREAM, 
as is all news of the covers and the streams. A model 
letter of this sort from a newspaper point of view, or in- 
deed from any point of view, is that just at hand from 
Mr. E. K. Stedman, who writes from Mt. Carroll, IIL, 
and tells about events and things in that corner of the 
world—a very good corner, too, it has always been from a 
sporting standpoint. Mr. Stedman says: 

“This has been a very backward season so far from a 
sportsman’s standpoint. 

“Last season, the last week in September and the week 
following were good duck weeks, and basing my opinion 
on these grounds, I planned my trip this year for-the 
corresponding weeks. 

“I {ound plenty of water, for the Mississippi is on a 
boom this fall, the highest since ‘84 at this time of the 
year. The lakes are full to overflowing. The small creeks 
and sloughs are bank full. The water is up over the bot- 
tom lands and into the timber, furnishing an unlimited 
supply of smartweed, mast and séeds of all kinds. In 
fact I never saw finer a grounds for wildfowl than 
there is along the northern Mississippi this year. 

“T went too early. There -was no cold weather, and I 
did not see any ducks or snipe, but when they do come 
shooting should be the best in years. I heard there was a 
small flight the 11th and 12th inst., but warm weather 
set in and the ducks went north again. 

“Quail! This region has never known such an abun- 
dance of quail in a decade. I was camped on the edge 
of the river, and back of my camp was a partially over- 
flowed cornfield, potatoe patch and millet patch. It was 
full of quail. That small ten acres must have contained at 
least four bevies. I had-a hound puppy with me, and one 
evening about an hour after ‘candle time’ I heard a 
couple of hawks screaming outside the tent. Close by the 
tent was a jumble of fallen tree tops covered with grass, 
weeds, etc., making an ideal harborage for persecuted 
small birds. The puppy picked up a trail near by, fol- 
lowed it inte this network of wild weeds and flushed at 
least fifty quail. I counted five bevies as they rose. They 
flew a short distance into the cornfield. I shot the hawks 
as they circled over camp, and all evening I received 
hearty thanks from the Bob Whites as they timidly called 
to each other from among the corn and potatoe rows. 
Next morning I flushed them again within twenty steps 
of the tent. The ee water has driven them from the 
low lands so that if the present stage of water holds 
there will be fine sport on hand next month, The farmers 
here have nearly all forbidden trespassing as per inclosed 
notices, taken from the columns of the Ba and Mt. 
Carroll papers. Thus you see we do have some game 
protection, even if it is backhanded. But I can’t blame 
the farmers. Yearly they show me broken down fences. 
trampled fields where the stock got out, stock lamed or 
injured from careless shooting. and they say it comes from 
allowing anybody to hunt over their farms. But a sports-. 
man of the. right sort, one who res the farmers’ 
tights. does not destroy property and is careful in his 
shooting should meet with a welcome from them. At 
least I judge so from the numerons kind invitations I 
have received to shoot over their acres. : 

fe nici eg ace thick. I see in.this woes» daily where 
a couple of ambitious young s bagged thirty yester- 
day. What in the devil they could do with so many or 
er ey should slaughter such a. number is heyond my 

standing. certainly were not sportsmen. and 
"twill not take long to send the squirrels to the list of 
the bison, pigeon, etc, But this is an unpleasant gi . 


the ma for quail which he found was 
grow. ginning’ is that nefgehoriacd, sod be id’ snp 00. 


“Chicken shooting was very poor here this season, not 
over 100 birds being killed in the county. A brother 


sportsman told me they had taken to the cornfields, where’ 


successful shooting was almost an impossibility, which 
sustains your statements in Forest AND STREAM, at the 
middle part of the season when the birds had unaccount- 
ably disappeared. 4 

“Fishing has not been much to brag about this season. 
Continued rains kept the water in a roiled condition dur- 
ing the summer season, and now the excessive high water 
has made fall fishing a vexation. At the same time it 
places a needed restraint on the same fisherman, so ‘ ’tis 
an ill wind, etc., and we should be correspond.ngly happy 
at their depression. 

“Rabbits will be plentiful this winter, but this weather, I 
am afraid, unless it soon gets cold, will give them the 
disease they are subject to during open winters, when 
they are then unfit for sport or food either. 

“Doves have been plentiful here this fall, and some 
respectable bags within reasonable bounds have been 
made. This is another delicate subject, as there exists 
among some sportsmen such a sympathetic feeling for this 
little bird that one is apt to get scalped even in good 
company, if he seeks to class the dove as a game bird. 
Personally, I kill doves when I can hit them during the 
open season, but it is expensive pleasure, as they ‘are such 
swift fliers it takes a good shot to show three dead birds 
for five empty shells. 

“Really good duck shooting should be had about Nov. 
1 anywhere in this neighberhood. 

“My total for my two weeks’ trip was eleven squirrels 
and eight fish. No ducks, snipe or plover at all. And I 
had a grand time just ‘lazyin’.” \ 

Just to show the extent of the farm protective move- 
ment to which Mr. Stedman refers, it may be well enough 
to print some specimen trespass’ notices which have ap- 
peared in the local papers of Savanna and Mt. Carroll. 
This may serve a double purpose—to show that our West- 
ern game is attaining a certain respect and a certain pro- 
tection, and to show also that the farmer is a man whose 
rights are entitled to respect quite aside from sporting 
reasons. Perusal of this long list of notices may make 
some very good fellow even a little more careful than he 
has perhaps been in the past while out shooting. Some 
times I sort of wonder what sort of a farmer I would be. 
and what I would do to a certain sort of folk if I should 
see them come traipsing around without leave over my 
ground, which I had paid my hard dollars to buy and 
own, and on which I paid more hard dollars in the way of 
taxes. Now here are a few of the fellows who pay taxes, 
and they will serve as an object lesson, for other farmers 
are just like these, who all live within ten miles of Sa- 
vanna or Mt. Carroll: 

Any one found trespassing on our lands with dog or gun will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. Hunters forbidden. 

Any one found trespassing on our lands with dog or gun will be 


rosecuted to the full extent of the law. Trapping and hunting 
orbidden, 


All persons are forbidden to trespass with dog or gun on lands 
belonging to us. 

All parties are notified not to trespass on the land of the under- 
si oak” No hunting allowed. ; 
Notice is hereby given that any and all persons es on 
my farm in Savanna township, for any purpose whatever, will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

All persons are hereby notified not’ to trespass upon the John 
Law farm in Woodland township either with dog or gun or other- 
wise. All doing so I will prosecute to the full extent of law. 

The undersigned hereby cautions everybody not to trespass on 
his land in Freedom township with dog or gun, or otherwise, as he 
will. prosecute to the full extent of the law any and everybody 
found. so trespassing. 5 

All persons are hereby notified not to tresspass upon my land 
in Mt. Carroll township, either with dog, oe or trap, or otherwise. 
All doing so will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

All persons are hereby notified that any person trespassing on 
my lands in Mt. Carrol township with dog and gun, or in any 
manner whatever, will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

On and after this date I will prosecute any one found hunting 
or otherwise trespassing on my land west of Mt. Carroll. 


One of the most manly and useful accomplishments a 


city man can acquire is to learn that he is not any better 
than a country man, and probably not as good. 


Farm Preserves 


The subjects brought up in the foregoing are very vital 
ones, having much to do with the success and pleasure of 
the field shooter of to-day. They bring to mind another 
matter of kindred nature, and that is the subject of farm 
preserves, not altogether new as an idea, but new in its 
application in many quarters of the Western and Southern 
shooting country. 

Something of this came up not long ago in the conversa- 
tion of a Chicago man who told me that he had acquired 
quite a little game preserve of his own out in a very good 
Iowa chicken country, by simply paying the taxes on sev- 
eral farms. The money seemed pretty big to the farmers, 
but it did not seem so very big to the city man, who was 
able to belong to shooting clubs, and to pay large sums 
of money in shooting trips to distant regions. e was 
willing to pay the money for the sport—for sport is the 
one and imperishable product of all things on earth that 
really is worth the money.‘ but he wanted the sport for 
his money; he wanted to be sure that he was going to get 
some shooting when he went out as far as Iowa. Upon 
the other hand, the farmers did not care so very much for 
the birds, were too busy to go in for shooting very much. 
and were not concerned with t was more or less an old 
story to them, though it is more or less a new one to many 
city shooters. The exchange was. therefore no robbery on 
either side, and both were satisfied, 

I spoke last winter of a big section of country. some 
25.000 acres, which . W. I. Spears had taken under 


-eontrol and protected near Ingram’s Mill, Miss. Cant. 


Spears simply went. about among his farming acquaint- 
ances nel teat the shooting rights on their farms. He 
gave for such rights various considerations, but rarely 
any very exhorbitant sums. His chief object was to bring 
a'considerable tract of country under a legal status so that 
it could be p and would be protected. He wanted 
for ‘his services in this, and to cover the cost of holding 
these shooting r'ghts, a nominal sum per vear, and he 
said that he could in all preemiety extend his preserved 
tract to an indefinite degree. His first object was to 
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To the credit of the South be it said that it has always 
instinctively rebelled at this market shooting idea, and it 
has stoped it far’more generally than was ever done in 

North. 
Sranaal Plank found more than two-thirds of its support. 
The South is a great country, and.it is the only American 
part of America. They shoot more black powder in the 
South than they do anywhere else in the world, and they 
raise more sportsmen to the square inch, and are further 
in advance of the times in game protection and in real 
sportsmanship. It was theretore a bit gratifying to find 
so well pianned and well worked out a preserve idea in 
this Soutnern State. I put the matter before some North- 
ern shooting friends, and in November of this fall it is 
very l.kely they will make a pilgrimmage to this preserve 
and perhaps take it into charge, furnishing the small 
amount ot capital required to hold it together in good 
shape, and aliowing Capt. Spears plenty of time to go 
fox hunting with Bobo the bear hunter, which is the 
chief end ot man in that precinct. ; 

Now, as it happens, there was some talk here this sum- 
mer among a number of Chicago sportsmen of starting a 
little quail club down at Wheatfield, Ind., not far from 
the Kankakee bottoms, and on the “Three x Railway. 
Mr. Chas. S. Dennis was among those active in getting 
up this club, and it was the first intention to preserve a 
good-sized body of land and perhaps to put up. a club 
house, besides employing a keeper or warden.’ The cost 
for such an enterprise as this, for a club of twenty to 
forty men, usually runs somewhere near $100 each for a 
starter, with annual dues of perhaps $25 or more. It was 
thought by some of the proposed members that perhaps 
the undertaking might prove less sure and profitable than 
it seemed at first sight, and so the club did not progress 
very rapidly. At a little meeting of some ofthe faithful 
on this project, a few questions were asked of the writer 
regarding Capt. Spears’ Mississippi preserve, and I told 
them what I knew of it. As a result, partly perhaps on 
account of the knowledge of this Southern farmers’ pre- 
serve, the original plans for this club were discarded. 
The members resolved upon a simpler and more flexible 
plan. I present this plan below, feeling sure that it may 
prove of further use somewhere in this big country of 
ours. There may be other little bodies of friends who 
shoot together, who would like to feel sure that they can 
get a few birds when they go out upon their infrequent 
little shooting trips, and who will be willing to pay a small 
sum for the purpose of controlling a little preserve of 
their own. The plan seems to recommend itself distinctly 
to such persons at this stage of the shooting situation in 
the West, where farmers are yearly growing more chary 
of shooters and are more and more restricting the open 
shooting. It is all right to pay the farmer something. 
Pay him. You will get full value received. For instance, 
1 am disposed to think that this very vicinity of Mt. Car- 
roll and Savanna, where these long lists of trespassers 
notices are prit¢2d, would be one of the best and easiest 
places in the world to start a splendid farmers’ preserve, 
which would afford really good shooting. The plan of 
the Chicago gentlemen above referred to, who_are now 
organized under the name of the Jasper County Club, may 
be seen from the correspondence which follows, first com- 


ing the letter of the farmer, making his definite proposal, 


to the club men and stating the acreage he proposes to 
reserve and protect for them. 


“Chicago, Oct. 12. 
“To Members of the Jasper County Club: ; 

“Commencing from to-day and ending Jan. 1, 1901, T will tender 
exclusive shooting privilege on land, amounting to 5,000 acres in 
all, including my property. 5 

“By shooting privilege is meant that no one outside of the gentle- 
men specified as members of your club will be allowed to shoot on 
the property; that the owners and their families will do no shoot- 
ing, and that the services of Mr, Edw. Seidler will be engaged to 
insure such, as well as to reduce, as far as possible, the number 
of hawks, etc., which may destroy quail. ? 

“It is further understood that members of the club will, at least 
until next session, November, 1901, stop at the hotel in Wheatfield, 
paying their own expenses, wagon hire and services of man in the 
field when shooting. Another season it is hoped arrangements can 
be made for a suitable and satisfactory club house; also that more 
acreage can be secured, the purpose of this preliminary arrange- 
ment being to start the club and for both interests to be assured 
that the game will be protected on the one hand, and members of 
the club | ! 
ecncerned on the other. : 

“In consideration of the above, for the sum of $—, to be paid 
within five days, the members of the club will be given all priv- 
ileges as stated; a new arrangement to be made some time during 
the month of January, 1901, on a basis that I feel confident will be 

i to all. 
cau signed) “H. Marsie.” 


On receipt of the above the Committee were able to 
report to the gentlemen who had been earlier interested 
in the proposed club, and their communication may 
suggest to others an easy way of solving the problems 
of club house, board, care of dogs, etc. 


“Chicago, Oct, 17. 
“To Members of the Jasper County Club: ’ 

“Pursuant with action taken at meeting on the 12th inst., we 
beg to advise you of results, viz.: f : 

“First.—Inclosed please find copy of understanding with Mr. H. 
Marble, Wheatfield, Ind. Mr. Marble, in guaranteeing shooting 

rivilege on 5,000 acres, includes 3,000 of his own, which have not 
toe shot over for a few years past. He is a one sportsman 
himself, knows what we want, and if everything goes 
we can depend upon his support for the future. 

“Second.—At the meeting to be held next January arrangements 
for the following year will be made with Mr. Marble, giving the 
club exclusive privilege on same territory or more if desired, and 
we are in hopes the annual dues, payable semi-annually, will be 
from $25 to $35 apiece—that is, for a membership of ten or twelve. 

“Mr. Seidler reports that the prospects are better than ever, and 
with the experience of this season, the present members will know 
next January just what they want to do. Now as to the condition 
and standing of the club at this date: “nea 

“First.—There will be no further assessment; all our obligations 
are paid in full, and the following named members are entitled to 
all privileges to Jan. 1, 1901: 4 

«Pfembershi : John V. Clarke, Chicago; Chas.°S. Dennis, Chi- 

“ J.J. anders, Chicago; Col. F. T. Huffman, Dayton, O.; 
Ww M: Kinnard Dares. .;. Frank J. Loesch, Chicago; C. E. 
Pope, Chicago; J. V. B. Scarborough, Cincinnati; W. L. Wells, 
Chica; 


go. 
“Second.—For this season privileges to be confined to above- 

mentioned nine members, with the ex of nfinors under 
sixteen years of age, sons or in the family of a member, no mem- 
ber being authorized to invite any guest. s 

: g season will begin Saturday morning, Nov. 10, 


akan until Jan. 1, 1901. 
. ee a tendent’s address is: Ed Seidler, Wheat- 


“Fourt' superin 
field, Members will please address all correspondence to him 
ieee : length of their stay. Should 


relativ ill arrive and 
vB Phy Ae, _may feel certain of 


they wish to send their dogs in advance, they 
of Mr. Seidler 
1 left with Mr. Marble to make up and 
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Tardy and Scattering Duck Flight. 


Our duck flight in the middle west of this latitude is 
very tardy and very scattering, and it begins to look as 
though we aren’t going to have so very much of a duck 
flight after all. A gentleman who spends a winter now 
and then in Texas" says that he this week got word 
from Rockport that the redheads are already down there, 
and are offering very heavy shooting. These redheads 
came somewhere up North, and it maybe there are 
others which have skipped this part of the world in 
their southbound flight. Probably they went down some 
of the western flyways, which are distinct from ‘the course 
of our flight -here. 

A few members of the Swan Lake Club have returned 
from a trip to that famous ground in the Illinois Valley, 
but at last accounts they could report no very heavy 
shooting. Hon. Hempstead Washburne got about a 
dozen birds a day during his stay, and others did not do 
so well as that. He was there just too late, for last 
Monday and Tuesday there had been a very heavy flight 
in. There are near the Swan Lake property some 
marshes that have been heavily baited, and these were 
drawing most of the birds, the Swan Lake marsh not 
having been baited. 

At Hennepin Club, in the Illinois Valley also, the 
highest bag of the season to any one gun is this week 
reported, 59 birds. killed by Mr. W. W. McFarland. 
This was a bit of luck, for Mr. McFarland happened to 
strike in on about the only piece of marsh where there 
were any birds moving. Others on the same day got 
only a half dozen birds or so apiece. 

Horicon Club, in Wisconsin, is this week having better 
shooting than any other club in which Chicago men are 
interested. The Horicon marsh is full of water, and 
there are a good many birds in. There is a lot of snail 
feed on that marsh always, and that is why the mallards 
like it so well. Mr. F. A. Howe, one of our oldest and 
best Chicago sportsmen, long president of Tolleston 
Club, of this city, once said to me that he considered the 
foods of the mallard duck, in order of its preferences, 
were as follows: First snails, next acorns, next corn. 
Smartweed, as J-remember it, Mr. Howe did not men- 
tion, though it is a very valuable feed for mallards. The 
Horicon men are trying to get a good stand of wild rice 
on their marsh, and I would suggest that they also try 
smartweed there, for it will thrive in dryer times and 
dryer spots than the wild rice, and would be apt to 
retain its hold better in that capricious region, where a 
dry year may come any minute, as an Irishman would 
say. ° 

A party of Chicago shooters were up at Hbricon this 
week, returning early in the week, among these Messrs. 
T. A. Haggerty, Jack Scully, Victor Borne, Julius 
Behnke, the three Wolf boys, of Garfield Gun Club, Mr. 
Freistedt, etc. They had but ordinary sport, 12 mal- 
lards ‘to Mr. Freistedt’s gun one day, being about the 
best, others not getting over half a dozen birds, among 
these Mr. Haggerty, who had six different species of 
duck in h's bag of six. They report lots of water, and a 
good many jacksnipe too, though the la‘ger are much 
scattered, owing to. the abundance of wet marsh for 
them this fall. The later reports from Horicon say the 
mallards are just beginning to come in. and the Fond 
du Lac men who belong to the club all sav that there 
is going to he as good shooting there this fall as there 
has heen for ten years. At this writing the weather 
remains very mild and pleasant, and we have had only 
one little cold flurry above here this past week. It was 
this little drop up North that gave us what little flight 
we have had. 


Grouse and Deer in North Dakota.| 


Nearly all the reports which come from the upper 
Nerthwest this fall say that the flight of ducks and geese 
is good or will be good. This week Dick Merrill wan- 
dered into the office here, just back from a month -up in 
North Dakota, He was located at Williston, N. D., near 
the western part of the State, and was shooting grouse 
in the rosebud thickets of the Missouri bottoms much 
of the time. He says the birds were there all right and 
he had good fun, but the country was very hard on dogs. 
The briers of the heavy thickets cut his heavy leather 
leggings into strips, and it treated the hides of the dogs 
much the same way. 

Mr. Merrill says that there are lots of deer in that 
locality. He saw very many deer horns and deer sign, 
also elk horns, which were now almost crumbling away. 
They made up a party of four or five and went out deer 
hunting, driving the thickets on foot, and got five deer, 
Mr. Merrill getting a nice spike buck to his share. By 
the way, Dick must have started for the high timber 
about as soon as he got home, for he only landed from 
Paris on Sept. 8. He was very dangerously ill of typhoid 
while at Paris, and for six weeks lay in bed, not quite 
sure whether he was going to get up again or not; but he 
says a few weeks of North Dakota is better than a cycle of 
Paree, and he is now looking pretty fit again. He talks 
about a bear hunt in the Williston region. While he was 
there a 15-year-old boy killed a big cinnamon bear, and 














DON’T ‘SHOOT 

Until you see your game, and 
see that it is game and 

not a man. 





id to commence shooting the morning of Nov.” 


two grizzlies and two black bear were seem not far away 


this fall. ° 
For Love of the Muscallunge. 


A very interesting matter comes up to-day in the form 
ef a press despatch from Milwaukee, reporting a suit 
brought against the wardens of Wisconsin by a Chicago 
man, the despatch reading as below: 

“Douglass Dyrenforth, of Chicago, recently caught 
two muscallunge at Tucker Lake, Price county, and, ac- 
cording to a complaint filed in the Federal Court to-day, 
he valued the fish at $5,000. He says there were only 
twenty pounds of fish. Mr. Dyrenforth did not get his 
fish out of the State; they were seized by Deputy Game 
Warden August Zinn and sold. 

“He claims the seizure was illegal, as he was only taking 
out of the State what the law allows him to carry away. 

“If the court upholds the game warden in the seizure, 
then an action will be brought raising the question of the 
constitutionality of the Wisconsin game law. The case 
is of great interest to fishermen and hunters from outside 
Wisconsin who come here for their favorite sport.” 

An interview could not be obtained with Mr. Dyren- 
forth to-day in time to fhclude with this writing. There 
is, however, a kernel of great interest in the above news. 
All this summer the vigilant wardens at Milwaukee 
have been keeping mighty close tab on the bexes of fish 
that go down to Chicago, and not orfe, but very many, 
seizures have been made, including the fish of several 
fishers of the sort we are apt to call prominen¢ citizens. 
There are two sides to the stories which come up about 
this matter. The sportsmen say that the wardens seize 
any box of fish they can get hold of, take the fish to the 
nearest fish market.'sell them, and put the cash in their 
clothes. The wardens say, and it is upon the face of 
things much more apt to be true, that they act only 
Within the limits of the law; that it is the exception when 
a party of Chicago fishers go up to the museallunge 
country and do not bring out more than 20 pounds of 
fish, muscallunge, bass and pike all counted. The law 
says two muscallunge may be brought, and of course it 
would be two very small. muscallunge which would not 
weigh over 20 pounds. Legally they might weigh a 
hundred pounds, and if Bil! Haskell, Eddie Price or 
some of our other standbys caught them, I don’t doubt 
they would weigh that much; but if the dispatch reports 
Mr. Dyrenforth correctly, and if his two ‘lunge really 
weighed less than 20 pounds, he must have had an in- 
tense personal affection for them if he thinks they were 
worth $5,000. The end is not yet, and we shall see what 
we shall see. 

These laws. prohibiting a man from bringing home 
with him a reasonable amount of fish or game that he 
has killed in a sportsmanlike manner, are among the 
most distasteful of any to sportsmen, and we should be 
all the better off without them, if the world had only 
sportsmen in it, and no one who would evade the law 
for mercantile purposes. The Milwaukee wardens have 
put their own construction on the law. This attack 
upon its constitutionality is the first of similar nature 
since the suits brought against the Indiana law by the 
jate Judge Knickerbocker and Mr. F. A. Howe, of the 
old Tolleston Club, many years ago. It is to be hoped 
this test case will not be dismissed, but will go to the 
uppermost courts and get a final settlement. It affects 
very closely many Chicago shooters and anglers, for 
whom Wisconsin is one of the most popular and accessi- 
ble sporting grounds of the day. 


Deer. 


If anybody has lost a deer, he can very likely find him 
this fall up along the railroad of Mr. J. D. Hawks, our 
trout fishing host of last spring, in the Thunder Bay 
region. The Detroit & Mackinac Railroad has near it 
some of the best deer country in Michigan. Its head- 
quarters are in Detroit, and inquirers can get information 
by asking for it there.. I observe that there is a three 
years’ cloge season now on in the following counties: 


@ be. a eine 


Alcona, Lapeer, Huron, Sanilac, Tuseola, Macomb, 
Allegan, Ottawa and St. Clair. 
Quail, 

Thousands of quail everywhere this fall. That is the 


common report, and let us hope it will be true after the 
opening of the season, as it seems to be now. 


B. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buiitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 





Caution in the Woods. 


WALKERVILLE, Ont., Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of this date I notice a very in- 
teresting letter from-Mr. W. E. Wolcott, of Utica, N. ¥s, 
on the subject of “Adirondack Deer,” and his reference 
to the dangers that beset hunters in the woods leads me 
to inclose herewith a little set of suggestions which we 
have had printed for the guidance of our party, which 
leaves about the end of this week for the Parry Sound 
District. Our hunting shanty is situated upon a small 
island in one of the many rivers that water that part of 
the country, and therefore some of the rules would not 
be appropriate for "eae adoption. Fortunately, there 
have been few accidents in the Canadian woods, but the 
ever-increasing number of fatalities in the woods of 
Michigan during the hunting. season force us to con- 
template with some misgivings the time when our shoot- 
ing grounds will also be overcrowded with a vast army of 
hunters, a great majority of whom are. inexperienced 
and prove an everlasting menace to themselves as well as 
their friends. C. C. Ampere. 


Suggestions for the Better Protection of Memters— 
Cameron Island. 


Inasmuch as the yearly hunting trip is undertaken in 
search of health and pleasure, and the killing of deer is 
not so essential as to warrant placing human lives in 
jeopardy, through excessive anxiety to obta'’n the legal 
complement. it seems well to formulate rules for the better 
protection ef the members of the patty. ~~ 

With this end in view it has been thought wise to 
suggest: ; ; 

1. That no rifles be loaded tintil the members of the 
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party have crossed the river and are about to enter the 


woods. 

2. That all rifles be emptied of their contents before 
entering the boat to be ferried to the island upon return- 
ing from the hunt, 

3. That no one discharge his rifle at a moving object in 
the woods, or elsewhere, UNTIL HE BE CONVINCED 
THAT WHAT HE SEES IS A. DEER, OR OTHER 
GAME ANIMAL, 

N. B.—This rule is above all others the most im- 
portant. The great majority of hunting accidents are 
occasioned by criminal carelessness in this respect on the 
part of inexperienced hunters. 

4. That after a member is placed in position to watch 
a certain runway he is not to leave his station, even 
after the dogs have assed, or have gone in another 
direction, until called for by the hunter, 

5. That whenever parties of two or more are together 
in the woods, or elsewhere, it should be the earnest en- 
deavor of each individual to see that his rifle be so car- 
ried as to preclude the possibility of danger to the other 
members of the party in case of its,accidental discharge. 

6. That the rifle be never carried at full cock at any 
time, whether loaded or empty. 


It must be remembered that it is not an evidence of 


experience to disregard caution. The oldest hunters re- 
spect more than amateurs the capabilities and danger of 
the arm they carry. Caution is not cowardice, but the 
desire to guard as far as possible against the perils that 
necessarily surround the hunter when roaming the woods 
in quest of game, in common with numbers of others 
bent on the same mission. 

It is earnestly requested that these simple rules be 
consistently followed. That being the took, the risk of 
accident will be very greatly minimized, and the com- 
fort and pleasure of the whole party very considerably 
enhanced. 

Nov. 1, 1900, 


Maine Big Game. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—In the absence of the usual number 
of deer to shoot in the Maine woods the amateur hunter 
needs watching. Commissioner Stanley was approached 
the other day by a newspaper reporter, to ascertain if 
there was any truth in the report that the Maine Central 
Railroad, a train of which corporation had killed a big 
moose somewhere in the town of Burnham, was to be 
made to take out a license, and to pay for killing the 
moose in close time. Mr. Stanley was somewhat amused, 
and told a story of a young Dixfield nimrod who was 
bound to get his deer the first morning of the open sea- 
son. Early he wended his way up Sugarloaf. The dawn 
was just gilding the east. He saw a motion. An animal 
got up. The excited nimrod fired’ The beast made a 
few steps, then fell in its tracks. The hunter ran up. 
There lay a neighbor’s Jersey calf. Mr. Stanley says 
that the people there propose to have a close time put on 
Jresey calves, and think that young hunters should take 
out a license. Another story comes from Kineo. A 
young hunter from the city was being entertained and 
guided by a venerable farmer. They were out in the even- 
ing. Not jacking? Oh, no! That is against the ‘law. 
They were hunting by moonlight, and had a lantern to 
show them the way home. reeping along in deathly 
silence, suddenly they saw two glaring eyes in the dim 
light, shining through the bushes. “Shoot!” whispered 
the farmer. The hunter let go two barrels of buckshot in 
quick succession. All was still. The hunters rushed up. 
There lay the game. The shot was a good one. It -had 
killed the farmer’s old ram, the patriarch of the flock, 
stone dead, and going still further, had wounded a lamb 
or two, so that they had to be killed. “Blast it!” groaned 
the farmer. “How in thunder came those sheep in the 
woods?” “That was a great shot, though,” suggested the 
young hunter. But when the farmer added the damages 
to his bill for guiding and board, the young fellow thought 
he would go to another hunting section next year. 

Reports from the Connecticut Valley a New 
Hampshire speak of good shooting there. are re- 
ported in greater abundance than for many years. The 


local hunters are after them. Charles’ Munn, of Orford. 
has slain his deer, which walked down the main street of 
the town quietly browsing. S. Q. Cutting, of the same 
Squirrels and partridges 


town, has killed two small deer. 
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are plenty. rts are no better from Maine than a. 
weeks ago. I seen several returned Boston deer 
“hunters. They got no trophies, seeing very few deer. 
Commissioner Oak has d to explain the’ scarcity 
of deer this fall under theory of so much rain and, 
falling leaves that hunting has been exceedingly difficult. 
Later ape cage is see the number of deer taken run to 
greater res than a year ago. 
. The season on moose, which opened on Monday last, has 
not been successful so far as reported up to date. The 
Eastern papers, nearest to the best moose sections, have 
no accounts of moose taken yet. A year ago a number of 
bull moose were slain the first open week. Hundreds of 
sportsmen were in the woods on the opening day, and 
some moose were expected Monday night, but they were 
not peor to light. Some of the Boston hunters are 
waiting for better reports frofn the big-game coer 
PECIAL. 


The Fitchburg Club. 


Orrice or MASSACHUSETTS FIsH AND GAME PROTECTIVE 
Association, Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In my last letter I gave a very brief account of 
our meeting Oct. 11 in Boston, but unintentionally omitted 
to mention that the Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club was 
ably represented by its president, Dr. D. S. Woodworth. 
The Doctor is well known as an enthusiastic spoftsman, 
and his brief review of the work that has been done by 
his ‘club was listened to with earnest attention. The 
club has for many years been a terror to evil doers, having 
been active in the enforcement of fish and game’ laws, 
while at the same time it has been engaged in other 
lines of work. It is a wide-awake, progressive organiza- 
tion, numbering 150 members, among whom are many of 
the ablest men of the city in business, professional and 
mechanical circles. 

The club has made a record of which it may justly be 
proud, and has for several years been in close touch with 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. and has labored assiduously in seconding the efforts 
of the parent organization to secure an increased supply 
of fish and game. 

Unquestionably the Fitchburg sportsmen have one of 
the best clubs in the State, and if the pressure of other 
duties is not too great, I hope before long to give your 
readers more detailed information pertaining to its history 
and work. I hope also to find time to draw off an abstract 
of some of the carefully prepared manuscripts that I 
have received from other clubs. 

On Thursday evening. Oct. 25, our Board of Manage- 
ment will meet at the Copley Square Hotel to consider 
the subjects suggested by Chairman Collins and others 
at our last meeting, other matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the Association and plans for work to be done the 
coming winter. Henry H. Kimpsatt, Sec’y. 


Sea and River ishing. 


Proprietors of fishin, 
them in Forest anp 


Cottonwood River Big-Mouths. 


Wuen I was a school boy on the west shore of 
Cayuga Lake, in central New York, I learned in my 
geography that the Great American Desert, included the 
greater portion of what was then the Territory of 
Kansas, while we sang with the teacher: : 

“Ho, brothers! brave brothersf 
List, we call to thee! 

We'll sing upon the Kansas Plains 
The song of liberty.” 








resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
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And now, forty-five years later, I am writing an ac- 
count of'a day with the large-mouth black bass of the 
Cottonwood Riser, 150 miles by railway southwest of 
Kansas City and 120 in a direct line west from the eastern 
State line of Kansas and about 20 miles west from the 
farm Fred Mather took as a homestead, as described. by 
= ie his peerless recollections of “Men I Have Fished 

ith. 

Extending north from the Kiomeche Mountains of the 
Indian Territory is a range of hills, high and_ rocky, 
with ledges, boldly encircling the tops of the hills like 
fortifications of blue and gray limestone, and this range 
of hills extends about half way across the State of 
Kansas, known as the Flint Hills. This county of Chase 
has this range of hills crossing it from north to south 
through the central portion of the county, and the copi- 
ous springs of these hills nourish and feed the Cotton- 
wood River, and keep its water always of a low tempera- 
ture. This river has a bed of a few shoals or “ripples” 
(common name), separated by long, deep pools of clear, 
cold water, in which the lordly bass flourish, kings of the 
finny tribes, and so well fed are they that as I look back’ 
over thirteen years’ fishing in its pools I can never recall a 
single instance when I caught a bass with an artificial 
bait other than a spoon hook or phantom minnow, and 
never have I been able to get a strike on an artificial 
fly; nor have I ever found a person who could tell when 
or where the first bass were peed in its waters, except 
that the early settlers say, ““They were here when civilized 
men first. came here,” so, like Topsy, probably they 
“just growed” here, and it is on account of. their 
plebeian origin that they have such a depraved taste 
that they only bite a good fat chub or sucker minnow, 
or, if they can be found, .the most tempting, attractive 
bait is a young flathead, shovel head, yellow or mud 
catfish from 4 to 6 inches long, and his clear, faint yellow 

y becomes. very attractive when fastened to a hook 
inserted through his skin just at the base un his dorsal 


bend, with the scenery ever changing, with a blending 
of all the colors of the rainbow, reflected from the sur- 
face of each pool, is a in paradise (even if you have 
a boat that leaks, which has to be bailed out about 
every fifteen minutes, as was the case on the day of 
which I write—Oct. 11, 1900, which will hereafter st@nd 
out on memory’s calendar for the gertect enjoyment 
that fell to the lot of the writer and E., one of the 
editors of the Topeka Daily State Journal). 
Wednesday evening we put in two hours of hard work 
upon a rocky rapid, holding a minnow seine below rocks, 
which we lifted and piled out of the way, catching our 
bait, the young catfish I have given a description of, and 
at 7 A. M. we bailed out the (so-called) boat and started 
down the Cottonwood River through the foggy mist 
that hung over its surface, and O the charm and the 
beautiful vistas that openeil up to our delighted eyes as 
we rounded bend after bend for a distance of a mile 
until we came to an old log and brush heap on the 
south bank, which we quietly approached and each 
dropped a minnow just outsitie the brush to see the 
floats disappear. After giving time enough for the min- 
now to be taken in the mouth we made our strikes and 
drew .up the lines, and one caught his bass and the 
other one failed to hook his, and this style of fishing ad- 
mits of no light tackle with reel an fly-rod, but in 
lieu thereof each had.a light bamboo solid rod of about 
12 feet in length, and when the bass was hooked there 
was business on hand lifting him by force from the 
water to the boat, giving him no deae to play or © 
fight on account of the brush that lines the banks and 
bottoms of the pools. Placing the captured one upon 
the string, we continued this style of fishing down the 
river for a distance of about one and a half miles; and 
then fished back over the same course, until, just at night- 
fall, we found all our stock of small minnows were used 
up and only some large ones, about 8 inches long, left 
in the can as we drew near a brush heap at the upper 
end of a pool. Casting two large catfish minnows at 
the outer edge of the brush, they were seized and for 
ten minutes we had the fun of bass big enough to partly 
swallow the minnow, but not large enough to take the 
hook hanging upon the minnow until lifted to the sur- 
face of the water, and then dropping back, but not being 
able to catch a single one, when we promised the hungry 
ones that we would call upon them some other day, and 
left them with their appetites unsatisfied, and not one 
added to our string, to reach our boat: landing with 
thirteen large-mouths, all: above 12 inches in length 
(our rule here), the lot weighing 30 pounds—not a very 
large catch, but one satisfactory to those who made it 
upon one of the most ideal days and of the most perfect 
enjoyment that the fishers ever spent in their lives. 
Truly did Izaak Walton say “that the catching of fish 
was not all of fishing.” W. F. Ricurie, 


Vermont Fish Stocking. 


From the Fifteenth Biennial Report of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries and Game. 

First—As to the introduction of foreign varieties of 
fish. Without any reflection on past Commissioners, it 
may be said that during the past ten years no pickerel, 
bass, pike or perch have been introduced into waters 
not already inhabited by them, with the knowledge and 
consent of the Commissioners. The Commissioners 
recommended to the State Legislature, and the recom- 
mendations were incorporated into law, prohibiting the 
introduction of any fish, except trout, salmon, smelt and 
minnows, into the public waters of this State frequented 
by trout or salmon, and the violation of this law is sub- 
ject to a penalty of not more than $500, and not less than 
$50. It is a regrettable fact that a very large number of 
our natural trout ponds and lakes have been ruined by 
the introduction of foreign varieties of fish, like pickerel, 
black bass, rock bass, pumpkin seeds, perch and bull- 
heads. All of these fish are valuable as food fishes 
commercially in the waters to which they are congenial. 
In most of the waters to which they are introduced they 
do not thrive, and after the trout have been cleaned out 
by them their food supply is practically exhausted and 
they prey upon each other, and in many instances become 
a thin and cadaverous race, unfit for human food. They 
are a curse to all trout waters. When they were intro- 
duced into these trout waters, it was in the infancy of 
fishcultural .work. The Commissioners who did it 
thought they were doing some good, just as the man who 
introduced the English sparrow thought he was helping 


\ us in increasing our song and insectivorous birds. It was 


done at the same time by Commissioners in other States. 
notably Maine and New Hampshire. The most of this 
destructive work was done from 12 to 18 years ago. It 
is a curse to the trout waters which can never be over- 
come. 

Some illustrious examples of this work may be men- 
tioned in connection with Crystal Lake at Barton, which 
ought to be inhabited by lake trout and salmon ‘instead 
of by black bass, pickerel, rock bass and pumpkin seeds. 
Seymour Iiake, in Morgan, should be inhabited by lake 
trout and salmon, but bass were introduced. Newark 
Pond, of about 150 acres, in the town of Newark, should 
be ‘inhabited by lake trout and salmon. It is probable 
that it was originally inhabited by the spreckled trout. 
The lake is now inhabited by rock bass, known as red eye 
or goggle eye. It is not the pumpkin seed, although 
frequently so called. The rock bass is a valuable food 
fish in some waters, but it is not of much value in Newark 
Pond. It-was probably introduced as food for. the. black 
bass, but black bass.do not now exist there. » One of the 
old reports of the Commissioners states that they intro- 
duced rock bass as food for the black bass in many 
waters. Even Pillsbury’s mill pond, in South Barton, is 


cursed with the little rock bass, so thin and cadaverous 


1 ski base that.it is almost tran nt. The pond naturally should 

fin, and ‘in spite of his|nmamy)lotal names \Me makes the be inhabited by brook trout. There is no way. to ex- 

mee oe bass bait gp can yee sargpeete the rock bass in a water of this character, unless 
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 habiting ; and by its introduction improve 
the ah such oe ed pike is a very.much more - 


valuable fish than the bass or any of the coarse scale fish 
inhabiting these waters.. It has, therefore, been intro- 
duced to a certain extent in some of, these lakes, but 
not in any waters. inhabited by trout or salmon, The 
rainbow trout is a brook trout with habits similar to those 
of the kled trout. It is not introduced into small 
streams inhabited by brook trout. It has been a success 
in only a few places in this State. The supply, however, 
is not equal to the demand, either of the State Commis- 
sion or the. United States Commission. It will endure: 
a warmer temperature of water than the brook trout, and 
where it has successfully been introduced is regarded as 
a valuable game fish, and equal to the brook trout as a 
table fish. Senator Proctor has a pond in which he in- 
troduced the rainbow trout, and regards them more gamy 
than the speckled trout, and quite as good eating. The 
rainbow trout takes the lower ends of the streams, where 
the water ‘gets warm and where thé brook trout have run 
out. The State hatchery does not propogate any varieties 
of fish except the brook trout, lake trout, landlocked 
salmon, the rainbow trout and the brown trout. Most 
of the work at Willoughby Lake has been done by the 
U. S. Fish Commission, but under the direction of the 
chairman of the State Commission. At Willoughby 
Lake the landlocked salmon, of course, are not an ex- 
perimental fish. They are being introduced in all the 
large lakes in Maine. The lake trout is indigenous to. 
Willoughby Lake, but the stock has become: depleted 
through illegal fishing and, perhaps, to some extent. 
owing to natural causes. The only ‘new fish introduced 
here is the steelhead trout, and quite a number. of them 
were caught last season. These fish have about the same 
habits as the salmon, but spawn in the spring of the year 
instead of in the fall. They have become successfully 
introduced in Lake Michigan, where they are regarded 
as a valuable food fish, and the commercial fisheries of 
that lake are of great financial importance. For the 
trout streams in Vermont no fish can ever supplant the 
speckled trout, and the most of the fish propagated by 
the State are brook trout. 

The Commissioners believe that if the State fosters the 
interests placed in their hands, large financial returns will 
result. The State of Maine maintains several large hatch- 
eries, and considers it 2 good investment. New Hamp- 
shire maintains eleven hatcheries, and the Labor Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire reports the amount in- 
vested in the summer tourist business of the State at 
$10,442,352, in 1899. The cash income from the busi- 
ness is estimated at over $5,500,000. A large part of 
the money invested is along the lake shores, and fishing 
is one of the chief attractions. “Incidental with the busi- 
ness of summer boarders, and the opportunities it affords: 
all along the upward trend of farm life, in home markets’ 
for truck gardening, poultry raising, dairy and berry 
supplies, and the general awakening of public spirit and 
enterprise in home conditions, surroundings, and the 
well-being of the town, come the subjects of education, 
rural mail delivery and better roads, all intimately linked 
with the public weal, and what the best interests of ad- 
vanced civilization demand.” 

Vermont has the same attraction as New Hampshire, 
and the same opportunities to attract investments of the 
above character. It is the policy of the Fish and Game 
Commissioners to do what is possible in their depart- 
ment to meet the demands of Vermonters, as well as the 
ever increasing class of summer visitors who are willing 
to pay big prices for the privilege of catching a few fish. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Limit the Basket of Trout, 


A FEW days ago a gentleman said to me that I was 
tight in saying that anglers killed too many trout when 
they were in the woods, that all men should be content 
with such trout as could be eaten in camp and ten pounds 
to bring home. It was my opinion that no trout should 
be taken home, for surely the man who had just had a 
season of fresh trout in the woods would not care for 
trout that had been transported a sufficient distance to 
deprive them of their flavor (and this distance is very 
short), and he would not care to give his friends what 
he would not eat himself. A salmon will bear trans- 
portation, and one who receives a salmon may consider 
that a compliment has been paid to him by the man who 
kills and sends it, but it is, in my opinion, no compli- 
ment to kill a lot of little trout and pack them in moss, or 
what not, and deliver them to a friend in a condition 
more suited to the ash barrel than the table, and most 
of the trout brought out of the woods are in that condi- 
tion. They may not quite smell to heaven, but they are 
not fresh, no matter if they have been kept on ice or 
covered with ice. 

It is the bringing home of trout for friends that de- 
stroys a lot of good fish, and I contend that it is not a 
compliment to the friends. If one rhust give one’s friends 
fish after a vacation in the woods far from town, a nice, 
fat salted mackerel is much more of a compliment, for 
such a fish is good to eat. 

Last evening I returned home after an absence of two 
weeks, and in my mail was a letter from a very dear 
friend, the mother of two boys who will grow into first- 
class sportsmen, because their parents are sportsmen, and 
know how to train sportsmen, and I quote from the 
fetter as follows: > 

“We spent last Sunday with the boys at St. Paul’s 
School. . They are happy. and doing well. G. wants his 
rod, and says there is but one fisherman among the boys 
here. This boy puts back all the:fish he catches, no 
matter what their size may be, except ones which he 
kills to eat!” 

I would like to know that boy, and wish I were not 
so old myself, that I could be sure of living to.see what 
would grow into. Just. think, of 

of his catch, and putting all 
Really, that is the first 
-1_ have. discovered that indicates that the 
illennium may be about due. Men—some men—when 
they g the meridian of life, or have passed. 
@ few notches, discover that it is not well, or not 
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decent, depending upon:the particular man, to kill more 
fish than can be used where the:fish are killed, and they 
gease to parade that moth eaten excuse of killing to take 
home to friends. It is possible that at this period of 
life the love for killing, which seems to have been in- 
herited by most men from ancestors perhaps as remote 
as the cave dwellers, ceases in a measure from being 
overfed, but it is a fact that this change actually occurs 
in a few men, but that a boy should exist without a 
highly developed desire to kill is most wonderful, and 
shows that the world is producing better, in spots. 


Trout and Low Water. 


In many of the counties of New York there has been 
a great drought this year; in some sections it was un- 
precedented. Streams that were never before known to 
run dry presented a watercourse of sun-heated cobble 
stones and gravel, with nothing to suggest moisture. The 
newspapers have had items in their news columns stating 
that trout have perished by thousands in conseqeunce of 
the drying up of the brooks and springs, one paper 
stating that millions of trout have perished. 

I doubt if it is quite as bad as the newspapers would 
make it, although some trout have probably been de- 
stroyed by the absence of water in the streams. Trout 
know pretty well when the water is falling, and drop 
down stream as the water recedes, though some do take 
refuge in the pools where springs come in from the 
bottom and where the water is cooler than in other por- 
toins of the stream. In a previous note I mentioned that 
the men employed at-the State hatchery in Sullivan 
county had been engaged in the work of rescuing trout 
in the streams that were drying up by taking them out of 
the pools and conveying them to better and deeper water. 
Since then I have talked with the men who did the work 
and they tell me that not many trout were found in any 
single pool, though the aggregate of all the pools was 
considerable. While the work was in progress the rains 
came and raised the streams beyond the danger point. No 
dead fish were. found, but it is true that when the streams 
recede, leaving the trout in pools, their natural enemies 
have a better chance to destroy them. Last year I was 
informed that a stream where I had previously planted 
young fish was practically dried up. I examined it for 
several miles, and though pools were left where there 
were springs, I did not find a single, fish alive or dead; all 
apparently had dropped down stream into a lake into 
which the brook emptied: The fish at some of the State 
hatcheries have suffered from low and warm weather, but 
the loss was confined almost entirely to fry that were 
being reared to fingerlings, especially to lake trout, and 
the total loss was little if any more than it has been in 
other previous years, when the water has become low 
and consequently warm. One feature of the drought in 
its relation to trout fishing has not been commented upon 
by the daily newspapers that have killed off millions of 
fish with a few strokes of the pen. In northern New 
York the low water has made it necessary for trout to 
seek new spawning grounds in some streams. Men em- 
ployed at one of the State hatcheries in the Adirondacks 
have been seeking the wild trout to obtain eggs for the 
hatchery, and have found the usual spawning place de- 
serted because the water was too low for spawning, and 
they have been searching for the trout in new places. 
will know more about this matter a little later, but now 
the men have established the fact that in many instances 
trout have been forced to seek new spawning places, but 
that they will spawn somewhere there can be no doubt, 
though the change may change the fishing conditions 
somewhat in the near future in such streams as are wholly 
dependent upon the natural increase and are not planted 
with fish reared artificially. The trout breeding this year 
in new places because of force of circumstances may re- 
turn to their old haunts next season should there be an 
abundance of water. at the spawning time, but the young 
from eggs deposited this fall will probably remain in or 
near the waters where they may be born and there estab- 
lish generations of trout for the future. 

This condition will not obtain to such a degree in waters 
in more southern portions of the State, where trout 
spawn later than in the Adirondacks, and where the 
rains have raised the streams to normal conditions be- 
fore the spawning period arrives. The difference in 
trout and spawning season between northern and south- 
ern New York may be illustrated by the following. On 
Oct. 3 I looked over the ponds at Saranac hatchery, and 
one solitary female brook trout had entered the spawning 
race. Oct. 18 I looked over the ponds at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, and found two trout fanning the 

ravel in one of the ponds, and both were male trout. 

ct. 15 10000 brook trout eggs were taken at .the 
Sacandaga hatchery, which is beyond and near Lake 
Pleasant. These eggs were taken from wild trout. The 
colder the water the earlier the trout will spawn, and so 
the earliest eggs are taken in the Adirondacks, and as it 
remains colder for a longer period than on Long Island, 
the eggs require a longer time to hatch, as, for example, 
last year the average time required to hatch trout eggs 
on Long Island was about forty-five days, which was 
shorter than usual, and in the Adirondacks trout eggs 
have been 156 days in hatching, and at the salmon hatchery 
on the Ristigouche River in Canada the eggs of salmon 
have required 210 days. I am not inclined to accept the 
statement that millions of trout have perished because 
of the drought, for if the destruction was as great as the 
newspaper items would indicate there would be forth- 
coming evidence of some dead fish somewhere, and as yet 
no one has produced this evidence, and I have been pretty 
well overt the State, and being interested in the matter I 
have tried to get all the evidence possible on the ground. 
Trout understand pretty well how to take care of them- 
selves whether nature frowns or smiles on conditions 
best. suited to their welfare at certain places, and when 
she frowns at one place they seek another where she is 
smiling. As an illustration of this, let me recite from 
personal experience. During the height of the drought I 
was hunting for living oe Delaware and Sullivan 
ined all -I could hear of through 

friends who were interested in telling me of the best that 
would serve to. provide an unfailing supply for trout 
hatching. At one place the streartis were very dry. for 
most pools, and there were rumors that many trout had 
perished. No one knew that they had only then assumed 
that. they mast have perished because the water was so 
low in the main streams, Up in our little valley, a spur 


of the main valley, there was a small brook whcih was 
said never to run dry under any. circumstances. I fol- 
lowed this brook to its source, and it was fed by springs. 
One spring, the largest of four, started high up on the 
side of a mountain, and as I climbed up and up, occa- 
sionally stopping to stick a thermometer in the water, I 
found that the little brook which the spring made was 
full of trout, too many trout to be sustained for any 


. greet length of time by the fish food natural to the water. 


o one who had never given thought to the matter it 
would have appeared impossible for trout to get up to the 
places where they were, but they were there, and that 
was evidence enough: 


How Do They Do It? 


How do little trout get up over falls and strong 
water, and places seemingly impossible for trout? The 
larger trout will swim up a sheer fall if the volume of 
water is thick enough -to envelope ‘their fins, but trout 
2 to 3 inches long seem.such weak little things that a 
strong current must wash them away if they were venture- 
some enough to enter it. 

Two days ago I was at the Long Island hatchery of 
the Forest, Fish and Game Commission of New York, 
and the rearing races were being repaired. The water 
had been diverted from its usual course to enable the 
upper races to be rebuilt, and it was directed through a 
temporary box into a rearing pond containing several 
thousands of fingerling brook trout. This gave the water 
a greater head at the pond than the fish were accustomed 
to, and as it came in with considerable force it fell on 
an inclined plank just above the surface of the water in 
the rearing pond, making for the little fish a miniature 
Niagara with falls and rapids. The fingerlings instantly 
tackled it, and forty, fifty, a hundred, were jumping and 
in the air at the same time. The inclined plank was in 
the nature of an apron below a dam, and the trout could 
not clear it, but they made some grand efforts to, and all 
the time the atmosphere over the rough water was filled 
with little trout. As nearly as the eye could measure the 
distance, some of the little trout, 3 to 5 inches long, 
jumped a foot above the water, and leaps of 6 or 7 
inches were not uncommon. All day they were at it, and I 
prgsume they will continue to jump so long as the water 
comes in with a rush as it does at present. It would be 
well worth seeing as an exhibition of high and continuous 
leaping if the pond and fish could be moved to Madison 
Square Garden during the Sportsmen’s Show, and I am 
sure the exhibition would draw a crowd. I advised one 
friend in New York to go down to the hatchery by train 
and look at the show, assuring him he would be repaid 
for the time it required, as he is interested in all that 
relates to fish, and it would interest those who are not 
fond of fish as well as those who are, and then, too, 
seeing is believing. The show will probably continue at 
the hatchery until the water is again directed into its 
old course a month hence, so that if any one happens to be 
in the vicinity during that time I would suggest that a 
call be made upon the leapers in the pond and that every 
witness of the athletics make it his or her pleasure to 
spread the information regarding what they may see with 
their own eyes. A. N. CrHeney. 





South Sea Whitebait. 


For a few days in each ‘year, and always in the month 
of September, the South Sea people have a treat in the 
way of fish—a small stream runner smaller than the 
Thames whitebait and better flavored. 

The natural history of the fish is obscure. It seems to 
be the fry of some fish, for when taken many have the 
yelk sac still attached to them. The first that is known 
of it is when schools appear in the mouths of rivers. The 
river mouths at all seasons of the tide seem fairly alive 
with the multitudes of fish not an inch long, but all swim- 
ming and leaping under the impulse of the instinct to 
ascend the fresh-water streams. Then they are caught 
simply by sinking a piece'of cloth in the water and lifting 
it by its four corners at once. A square of cloth 6 feet 
each way will hold at an ordinary draft half a bushel of 
the fish, which the Samoans and many other islanders 
know under the name “inanga.” During the few days 
they are running they are taken by millions without 
diminishing the schools in the least. Enormous numbers 
of them are known to pass up the streams, but once past 
the bar at the river mouth they disappear from sight and 
all knowledge. Even in the height of their return they are 
not seen in the streams above the mouth, yet they are 
never seen running back to sea. The run lasts for not 
more than a week or ten days in any one stream, and on 
the Island of Upolu seems to begin in the eastern streams 
earlier than in those down to the west. Apia harbor has 
two streams debouching into it. Not more than half a mile 
separates the two, yet the school begins to run in the 
Vaisingano three days before it makes its appearance in 
the Mulivai, which lies to the westward. 

In native cookery they are wrapped in banana leaves 
and steamed for a short time. But the catchers eat them 
raw with great avidity. Once a foreign resident secured 
a mess of the dainty fish and gave them to a Samoan cook 
boy to prepare after civilized methods of cookery. The 
domestic tyrant was not prepared to venture on blunt 
refusal, but he professed to be much shocked at the 
order. When asked why it affected him that way, he 
whispered that, of course. he would obey orders, but 
he would have to do it when he could be sure that no 
other Samoan gould discover what he was doing. Still 
further pressed for reasons for so much secrecy, he an- 
nounced that the “inanga” was, in his own way of put- 
ting it, extremely “tufanua” or low caste, and not at all a 
fish for one to eat so'highly placed as the family he had 
the honor to serve. It was a clever device, but it did not 
bear the investigation which followed; the question of 
foods proper to certain ranks being interesting if true. 
The frying of the fish showed why the cook shirked the 
task. They keep their vitality for a surprisingly long 
time, and when they are put into a hot pan it is a task 
of much attention to keep them there, for t hop about 
like so many winged creatures. It was solely to save 
himself this bother that’ the: cook had invented a low 
rank for a fish that is rea’ pou to any of the most 
famous whitebait, whether of England, New Zealand or 
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An Enemy of Trout. 


Boston, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: Among 
the interesting incidents of our fishcultural work this yéar 
is the supposed discovery of a new enemy to trout fry. 
This is a fresh-water form (Gammarus fasciatus) resem- 
bling in general appearance and size that common species 
of marine crustacean found along our sea beaches, and 
usually known as “sea flea” or “sand flea.” 

Last spring some trout fry were put into the waters 
controlled by the Water Commissioners of Newburyport, 
Mass. Not long thereafter the secretary of the Water 
Board, Mr. Harry S. Noyes, informed me that the 
fry had been attacked by a small animal, which destroyed 
a considerable number of the young fish. 

I immediately wrote for specimens, which were prompt- 
ly obtained. These were identified as Gammarus fasciatus 
by the scientists of the U. S. Fish Commission, who, how- 
ever. were of the opinion that probably a mistake in 
observation had been made, since it was not thought G. 
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fasciatus would attack living fish, though it was deemed 
quite probable it would promptly devour fish which had 
died from any cause. 

In order, therefore, to obtain fuller information on this 
interesting subject, I wrote to Mr. Noyes for details. 
In his reply he makes the following statements: 

“The only information I can give you in regard to the 
Gammarus comes from the engineer at the works, who 
spent some time watching the trout. He reported that if 
the fish remained motionless in the water the insects would 
attack them; the trout in most cases were able to dis- 
ledge them by rapid swimming, but not always. I think 
he saw them have three dead ones one day. 

“At the present time the trout are doing finely, some 
heing over 3 inches long, and they seem to be eating the 
Gammarus, as they are not near as numerous as they 
were. 

If the observations of fishculturists in other States, or 
future studies determine beyond question that trout fry 
are liable to be destroyed by G. fasciatus, and likewise 
that the latter is eagerly eaten by fingerling fish, then the 
advocates of artificially rearing trout to the size of finger- 
lings, before depositing them in brooks or ponsd to 
look out for themselves, will have additional reason for 
their belief. W. COoLutns. 


Bullheads. 


It may be of interest to your readers and at the same 
time chance to serve for the more careful protection of 
our angling waters to describe in your columns a couple 
of fish hogs whom I came face to face with while angling 
for bass at Prior Lake, Minn., last fall. 

One evening just as the sun was setting I left Mc- 
Kennett’s place at the foot of the lake and started for a 
favorite fishing spot some half-mile distant, and, reach- 
ing it after a pleasant paddle, landed my canoe and 
started casting off shore. At twilight, when winding in 
my line preparatory to gathering a couple of bass I'd 
staked out close by me and starting on my homeward 
journey, the sounds of footsteps attracted my attention, 
and gazing behind, I spied two men, lugging a large sack, 
approaching me. Not being in a hurry, I thought I'd 
wait for them to come up, as the sack had aroused my 
suspicion and set me to wondering what’ was in it. When 
they came up I inquired, “What have you in the sack. 
partners? Made a big haul of something, I surmise.” 
“Bullheads!” they answered. “‘Reckon you think we've 
got our share of ‘em, eh?” And sure enough the large 
sack contained an immense number of the fish mentioned, 
seemingly thousands of them. 

“What are you going to do with them?” I queried, 
after satisfying myself they were bullheads. 

“Take em back to the house and feed ’em to the hogs,” 
they replied. Seeing my native State fish slaughtered 
in the manner mentioned was too much for me to bear 
to keep quiet, and I couldn’t refrain from lecturing them 
severely. My talk, I guess, put the idea into their heads 
that I was a game warden, and after some hot words had 
been exchanged among us, they picked up their sack and 
walked briskly away. 

I hurriedly gathered the two bass, which I didn’t want 
darkness to prevent my finding. then started in pursuit 
of the fish hogs but when I came to look for them they 
were ho longer following the lake edge. They had dis- 
appeared in the woods and were gone. Where they 
came from or where they went to I was never able to 
learn afterward, but I knew they had made their haul 
from the water I was fishing, and it was my opinion 
they had made similar ones numerous times before. It 
seems a pity some check can’t be put on such fellows. 
What will become of our fishes if they continue to be 
slaughtered in numbers like the one described? 

It may be possible that a few persons, and probably 
a great number might say: “Well, what if those nasty, 
slimy bullheads were run out of existence? They're not 
good to eat or for anything else, save to prick one’s 
hands severely, that I can see.” But ask the old angler 
who has caught and eaten most every kind of fish what he 
thinks of the bullhead as a table fish, and the greater odds 
are that he'll say: “Doubt if I ever tasted a better 
fish. I’ve eaten all kinds, and bullheads, when properly 
cooked, seem as good as the next to me.” Although the 
bullhead is rarely, if ever, fished for by the experienced 
angler, it is cocertaiens as an as battle a fair sized 
fish of the bullhead family can affo Some five years 
since, while fishing a little Western lake—Prairie ; 
Minn.—I saw a w bullhead landed, and the fight it 
put up did me much good to see. 


Ronse. PND Area 


One morning when about to push my boat off shore for 
a long row to an island in the distance, an old farmer 
came up and begged me take him to a particular.portion 
of the water, and wishing to grant ‘his desire, I 
ladly ushered him in for the ride. He had a tree branch 
or a rod, to which was attached a stout cord, on the 
water end of which was a curved nail for a hook, and 
with that arrangement he was going off “Fer a mess fer 
breakfast,” he told me. When nearing the farmer’s 
favored spot a large fish splattered noisily by the boat’s 
side, then my friend said, anxiously, “Slow up, partner, 
and I'll try ter fetch ’im.” A moment after he had 
lowered a large hunk of meat over the boat side his rod 
was carried several inches under water and the wrestle 
that then followed was very excitable and laughable in- 
deed. After a long struggle the captive was flopped into 
the boat between us. and such a large and mean look'ng 
bullhead neither the farmer nor I had before seen. The 
farmer thought, according to his judgment, that it was a 
5-pounder, but I knew it would lack well 2 pounds and 
probably more from the figure he stated to me. When 
we reached the shore a few moments later and I held the 
big fish up to attach to its death string, I couldn’t help 
but regret the fact that it hadn’t started its fight against 
my slender rod and afforded my reel some music instead 
of yielding its last attempt at struggling to the old far- 
mer’s seeming crowbar and clothes line. 

SHEE-ROO-KEE. 


St. Lawrence Fishing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The majestic St. Lawrence River and its enchanting 
Thousand Islands are becoming more popular as a sum- 
mer resort year by year and ever gaining a warmer place 
in the hearts of the American people as time rolls on. The 
grand old river which links the great fresh water seas on 
the northern border of our nation with the greater At- 
lantic, and along whose course runs the boundary line 
between two powerful countries, is in itself one of the most 
beautiful streams on the globe. For many miles after 
leaving Lake Ontario it moves with scarcely perceptible 
current, and it is not until the Thousand Islands have 
been left far behind and the city of Prescott has been 
passed that the hitherto sedate river exhibits a new 
phase of character and becomes boisterously active in the 
famous rapids known as the Gallops, Long Sault, Coteau, 
Cedar, Cascade and Lachine. Calmly and peacefully it 
flows on undisturbed for the most part, even by the violent 
storms which sometimes visit the lake region. Safe in 
the inexhaustible reservoirs which nature has so gener- 
ously provided to supply it, the St. Lawrence pursues the 
even tenor of its way with unchanged volume in drought 
and deluge alike, unmindful of and unaffected by the 
causes which ordinarily occasion a diminution or in- 
crease of flow in other less dignified streams. The river 
varies in width from one mile or less in some places to 
ten miles in others, and in depth from a few inches on the 
shoals, marshes and sand beaches to over 100 feet in 
certain localities. Its waters are of such crystalline purity 
that the river bottom can be discerned in all places save 
where the depth is exceptionally great, and they are 
characterized by a soft azure tint sometimes merging: into 
a delicate green, which lends a wonderful charm and 
beauty to the river. It is at the Thousand Island, how- 
ever, where the most abundant and striking évidences are 
found of the great and increasing popularity of the river 
as a summer resort. The manner in which the island 
region has been developed during the past few years by 
people in quest of health, rest and recreation is little 
short of marvelous. A quarter of a century ago or even 
less the Thousand Islands were comparatively unknown, 
excepting as an excellent locality for fishing, and land 
could be had there at a nominal figure: Since then, how- 
ever, and especially within the past decade, palatial sum- 
mer hotels have sprung up on the islands and both the 
American and Canadian shores, magnificent summer resi- 
dences, many of which cost fabulous: sums, have been 
erected on the islands, and everywhere smaller and less 
pretentious, but nevertheless comfortable and cozy, cot- 
tages have been built in such numbers in several places 
as to create veritable villages. Naturally there has been 
a corresponding increase in real estate values, and this 
is fairly illustrated by the fact the Governor’s Island, near 
Clayton, which was once bought for $170, was sold a few 
years ago for $5,000, and it is not long since an offer 
of $10,000 was refused for an island near Alexandria 
Bay which had been bought for $100.- The number of 
summer visitors at the islands is annually on the in- 
crease, and the past season was the best ever known. 

The Thousand Islands, so-called, although there are 
more than 1,500 of them, planted in the broad expanse of 
the St. Lawrence, form one of the most beautiful archi- 

lagoes in the world. The islands proper begin at Cape 
Vincent and extend to Morristown and, Brockville, about 
thrity-eight miles below, and vary in size from a small 
pile of rocks covered by a few small trees to others of 
large proportions, one of them Wellsley Island, containing 
nearly 10,000 acres of arable land. The scenery on and 
among the islands is picturesque and charming, the air 
is pure, clear and invigorating. and the facilities for boat- 
ing are unsurpassed. Joseph Octave Cremizie, the Cana- 
dian poet, in writing of the islands, said: 

“When Eve plucked death from the Tree of Life and 
brought tears and sorrow upon earth, Adam was driven 
out into the world to mourn with her, and taste from 
the bitter spring that we drink to-day. 
their wings bore the silent Eden to the eternal spheres on 
high. and placed it in the heavens, but in passing through 
space they dropped along the way to mark their course 
some flowers from the Divine . These flowers, of 
changing hues, falling into the great river, became the 
Thousand Isles—the paradise of the St. Lawrence. The 
Thousand tilapia necklace of diamond and 
sapphire that those of the ancient world would have pre- 
ferred to the bright gold of Ophir! Sublime and beauti- 
ful crown that rests upon the ample brow of the St. 
Lawrence, on her throne of the vast lakes that display the 


.tinted rainbow, and return the echoes of thundering 


Niagara! The Thousand Isles—charming wonder— 
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content! Not Andalusia—nor the banks of Cadiz, 
nor the of the Moors. sparkling-like rubies, 
nor the poetic scenes of Florence and Milan, nor Rome 
with its ancient splendors, nor Naples with its volcano, 
nor that charmed’ sea where Stamboul lifts its towers, 
nor the Vales of Sorrow where the fierce Giaours dwell, 
nor India in its native wealth, where Para-Brahma 
shines, nor the seas of verdure that Kalidsa ceiebrate, nor 
all the treasures of Memphis, nor the rapids of the Nile, 
where we seek and admire Osiris—shall ever thy echoes 
repeat from the notes of this lyre which is tuned amid 
these charming scenes.” 

‘Laking into consideration the entrancing beauty of the | 
region with the many natural advantages it possesses and 
the fact that practically all the comforts and luxuries of 
modern civilization are obtainable there, it is not strange 
that it has become one of the most lar summer re- 
sorts on the American continent. his portion of the 
river also has many places of historic interest, and in- 
numerable legends and tales of romantic adventure are 
associated with its islands, Bays and channels. In addi- 
tion to all its other attractions is-an important feature 
which must not be overlooked, and that is the fishing. 
The river contains the muskallonge (Esox nobilor), the 
pike proper or St. Lawrence pickerel (Esox Iucius), the 
black bass (Micropterus dolomiei) and several other 
varieties of less gamy fresh-water fish, including the wall- 
eyed pike, perch, rock bass, catfish, etc. 

The Thousand Island region was a favorite resort for 
anglers long before it was ever thought of as a popular 
summer resort in the present acceptation of the term. In 
those early days the river-teemed with game fish, and 
the labors of the angler were abundantly rewarded. Then 
came a period, however, when the greed for money - 
proved disastrous to the finny tribe, and net fishermen 
held unmolested sway over the waters, shipping their 
great catches to market, until at last there were few fish 
left for those who angled with rod and line. This state 
of affairs existed until 1883, when the organization known. 
as the Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River 
was formed, its aim being the preservation, protection 
and perpetuation of game fishing in the river. Through 
the energy and activity of the members and their agents. 
net fishing was stopped within a few years, and since 
then the fishing has been constantly improving. The 
Anglers’ Association is now one of the most powerful 
organizations of its kind in the State, having in its ranks 
all of the wealthy men from different parts of the country 
who annually visit the islands. as well as many of the 
most prominent citizens of the river towns. The im- 
portance of the work which has been accomplished by the 
Anglers’ Associaticn, and which it is still doing in the 
interests of the Thousand Island region, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Some very large muskallonge are caught in the St. 
Lawrence River, specimens weighing 40 pounds or per- 
haps a little more being taken occasionally, while not a 
season passes without a number weighing from 20 to 30 
pounds being captured. It is a pretty good muskal!longe, 
however, that tips the scales at 15 pounds, and from that 
point to 20 pounds, and such prizes are quite often 
brought in. The average weight of the St. Lawrence 
River pickerel or pike proper is somewhere from 3 to 8 
pounds, and anything above the latter figure may be con- 
sidered a good catch. These fish are quite often captured. 
however, weighing as much as 15 pounds, and now and 
then one is taken which weighs a few pounds more than 
that. The black bass which are brought in average from 
I to 2 pounds in weight, and one that weighs 3 pounds is 
conceded to be a fine specimen. Sometimes, however. 
they are caught weighing as much as 4 pounds or even 
a little more than that, and these are the fellows that 
the anglers like to talk about. 

Taken as a whole, the past season has been a remark- 
ably good one for fishing on the St. Lawrence. June was 
a very fair month, and some nice fish were taken, but 
July was very windy, and the fishing was not so good. In 
August and September, however, the weather was beauti- 
ful and the fishing superb. It has also averaged pretty 
well during the present month. One experienced angler 
says that in the fifteen summers he has spent on the 
river he never before saw such splend‘d bass fishing as 
there has been this year. A record of the best catches 
made on the St. Lawrence during the past season makes 
this showing: 

On June 29, J. S. Cox, John Muller and R. C. Fisher, 
who were stopping in Clayton, captured 75 pounds of 
black bass in three hours’ fishing. The fish ranged in 
weight from 1% to 4 pounds. 

On July 6, B. French, E. Lowe and John Lavoncher, of 
Alexandria Bay, caught forty-eight bass in the Lake of 
the Isles, which ranged from 1% to 4 pounds. 

S. R. Shear. Superintendent of Schools of White Plains. 
with Albert Marshall as guide or oarsman, had good 
success, catching pickerel on July 13. Their catch in- 
cluded one weighing 12 pounds, one weighing 8 and three . 
which tipped the scales at 6 pounds each. 

Artist Russell, who went out from Clayton fishing on 
July 9, caught a 3'4-pound black bass. On or about the 
same date Wm. Bastern and Harry Hanson, of New York 
city, with Louis Minnoe as guide, landed a 12%4-pound 
pickerel and several smaller ones. 

Mrs. Nora Bender, of Utica, and Mrs. H. J. Kilbourn, 
of Grinnell Island, on July 13 captured seventy-two bass 
and perch, the largest bass weighing 3% pounds. ~ 

At Fisher’s Landing on July 27 a muskallonge weighing 
21% pounds was caught by Melzer Prime. 

On Aug. 3 the Smith party, stopping at Clayton, with 
Geo. Lalonde, Sr., as oarsman, caught the limit of twenty- 
four black bass for the sixth consecutive day’s fishing. 
About this time Mrs. Smith caught a 7)4-pound diaskal. 
— with a light rod and single hook. 

red Dickinson captured a muskallonge weighing 18 
pounds at Fisher’s Landing on Aug. 4. 

On Aug. 8 Artist C. W. Russell, of Clayton it is said, 
captured twenty-seven stra or calico bass, the 
smallest ee over a pound. ° catch was made in 
the bay. But few of this species of fish have been 
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Roy Shoemaker, of Alexandria Bay, on Aug. 14. caught 
seventeen black bass, the: ae of which tipped the scales 
at 4% pounds. He.also landed six pickerel, one, of which 


is said to have weihged 24% pounds. 


On Aug. 17 Oarsman Daniel Quinn, of Alexandria Bay, © 


caught a 12-pound pickerel in the Lake of the Isles. 

About the middle of August a yachting party consisting 
of Louis Marx, Nathan Strauss, Isidore Strauss and A. 
Abrams, of New York city, guests at Alexandria Bay, 
and a few friends visited Watterson’s Point and enjoyed 
a barbecue near that place. During the day a 10-pound 
ickerel was captured. About the same time Miss Ruby 

all, who was fishing in company with Capt. and Mrs. 
Kratzenberg, of Utica, near Wagoner’s Point, caught a 
g-pound pickerel. : 

te in August James Chalmers, of Bay Side, and M. 

Bowling, of Virginia, while fishing near Fisher’s Land- 
ing, captured in half a day nineteen pickerel, the total 
weight of which was 54 pounds. On Aug. 29 the same 
anglers in the same locality took 454 perch, weighing in 
the aggregate 96 pounds. 

On Aug. 28 John Foley, of Clayton, and his brother, 
James Foley, of Illinois, with Louis Marshall as guide, 


made a fine catch of fish, iricluding a 14-pound muskal-. 


longe. 

E W. Emery, of Boston, who spent the summer at the 
Hubbard House, Clayton, was out fishing sixty-two days 
prior to Sept. 1, and succeeded daily in catching the limit 
allowed by law for black bass, which is twenty-four. H. 
G. Gould was his guide. 

John H. Dana, of Rocehster, while a guest at Alexan- 
dria Bay, early in September, caught a 12-pound pickerel 

Rev. W! B. Barton, of New York, who was the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Campbell, of Alexandria Bay, the 
fore part of September, went out fishing one day with 
the Martin party and captured two fine muskallonge, the 
larger weighing 17 pounds. Miss Martin landed one 
weighing 10 pounds. 

T. H. McCoy, of New York city. with Louis Minnoe 
as odrsman, went out fishing from Clayton one day dur- 
ing the latter part of September, and caught a pickerel 
weighing 10% pounds, one weighing 934 pounds, one 
weighing 8 pounds and several smaller specimens, ranging 
from 3 to 6 pounds. He also caught a number of black 
bass, including one that weighed 2% pounds. 

George H. Marsh, Harold D. Marsh and Roy Shoe- 
maker went out from Alexandria Bay the latter part of 
September and caught forty-seven fine bass, fourteen 
pickerel and six muskallonge. 

During the first week in October the Bergman party, 
who went out from Clayton with Albert “Marshall as 
guide, brought in a 25-pound muskallonge. Mrs. Mann, 
with Charles Seymour as guide, landed one that weighed 
15 pounds. 

On Oct. 4 Joseph Churco and Ed Mennoe, of Clayton, 
captured the largest muskallonge recorded as taken during 
the season. It weighed 43 pounds. 

On the same day Albert Marshall and Cahlres Seymour, 
of Clayton, caught a muskallonge weighing 32 pounds. 

L. E. Fry and E. Denny. who went out from Clayton 
early in October, captured twenty-three fine pickerel. 

A gentleman from New York, accompanied by Oarsman 
McDonnell, of Cape Vincent. while trolling in Button 
Bay, landed a muskallonge weighing, 27 pounds, 

William Howarth, druggist, of Utica, spent the past 
season, as is his annual custom, at his summer residence 
on Carlton Island, St. Lawrence River. In ‘company with 
his wife, they remained there from June 16 to Sept. 20, 
and during that period had some splendid fishing, espe- 
cially for bass. . Of course, there were many days on 
which they did not go out to fish, but they went often, 
and almost invariably met with excellent success. -In 
fact, they seemed to have the knack of catching bass when 
other anglers in their immediate vicinity failed. At times 
during the season they had guests visiting them. and 
the new comers, under the guidance -of their host and 
hostess, also made big catches. A record kept at the 
cottage of the number of fish caught by members of the 
Howarth party during the season shows these totals: 
Black bass, §74; perch, 726; pickerel, 95; muskallonge, 1; 
making in the aggregate, 1,396 fish taken. Certainly this 
is a great record in view of the fact that the fish were all 
captured with rod and line, and all were up to the full 
size prescribed by law. No bass less than 10 inches in 
length or weighing less than half a pound were kept, as a 
matter of course, and they ranged from 8 or 10 ounces 
up to 4% pounds. The perch averaged from % to 1 
pound, and ran from that to 2 pounds. They were very 
plentiful and of good size. The pickerel taken did not 
run very large. The largest one, which weighed 12% 
pounds, was caught on Sept. 6. The muskallonge was 
captured on Sept. 12 and weighed 16 pounds. The bass 
fishing was particularly good during August and Septem- 
ber. On Aug. 7 Mr. and Mrs. Howarth took twelve bass 
weighing in the aggregate 24 pounds. 

On Aug. 10 Mr. and 
A. C. Salisbury and Dr. J. G. Kilbourne, of Utica, who 
were their guests. went out in two boats and caught 
twenty-eight black bass in the forenoon and fifteen in the 
afternoon. Seven of the bass then taken weighed 32 
pounds, an average of 4% pounds. 

On Aug. 24 Mr. and Mrs. Howarth landed nine bass 
which averaged in weight 3% pounds apiece. 

On Sept. 2 Mr. and Mrs. Howarth and ‘their guests, 
Theodore M. Glatt and John Carberry, of Utica, caught 
ten black bass, which weighed 29%4 pounds, and two 
pickerel, one weighing 7 and the other 9 pounds. This 
was all done in the forenoon. 

The black bass fishing in Lake Ontario at and near 
Cape Vincent has been better than has ever before been 
known. Some of the oarsmen there who go out with 
fishermen and are fortunate enough to have patrons who 
angle solely for p'easure, are allowed to sell the fish they 
catch. They are readily disposed of at the fish house at 
Cape Vincent, and black bass bring 8 cents a pound. 
The revenue of the guides is thus often largely increased. 


One oarsman who accompanied a New Yorker from June. 


15 to Sept. 1 made a good thing ott of the sale of fish, 
as they caught nearly half a ton of bass during that 
period. Another guide, who was in the employ of a 
sportsman during the season, did even better than that, 
for their aggregate catch amounted to one and one- 
quarter tons of bass, and the fish were sold at 8 cents a 
pound. the former receiving the proceeds. _ 

Trolling with spoons is commonly conceded to be the 





Mrs. Howarth, accompanied by 


most effectual method of capturing the muskallonge, and 
those of gold, silver, brass and copper are used accord- 
ing to the weather conditions. hen the sun shines 
brightly a copper spoon is considered the proper thing. 
When there are occasional clouds a gold or brass one 1s 
used, and in case it is a dark, lowering day the silver 
spoon is favored. Many of the most popular spoons are 
constructed of two metals, showing one on the face and 
another on the reverse, while some show the metal only 
on the face, and are painted red inside. Large hooks made 
of coarse wire with three or four barbs, one placed an 
inch under the others, and the whole heavily dressed with 
quill feathers, are recommended for muskallonge _fish- 
ing. Stiff trolling poles, cable laid linen trolling lines, 
strong silver gimp leaders with a swivel at either end, 
and good, reliable reels, are also among the desirable 
articles in an outfit. Trolling spoons and minnows are 
used for pickerel fishing, and for black bass and perch, 
minnows and crabs form tempting bait. 

W. E. Wotcort. 
Utica, N. Y., Oct. 19. 





Mice for Bass Bait. 


Princess Bay, N. Y., Oct. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I saw a question to-day in ForEsT AND STREAM, 
put by “Seldom,” of Providence, R. I. It is “Who ever 
heard of house mice for bait for bass?” 

I can inform “Seldom” that I tried them for bait over 
thirty years ago and seldom failed to catch a bass as long 
as the bait held out. How I found out that mice would 
be a good thing for bass was thus: On the old farm, 
in Hampshire county, Mass., we had in the barn- 
yard a large hogshead with one-third sawed off, and set 
in the ground about 18 inches, and from a nice cool 
spring on the side of the mountain we led the water to 
this. We boys always had fish in it, sometimes bullheads, 
perch and pumpkin seeds, etc. One day I caught a 
fine black bass out of the Connecticut River, and I 
thought I would take him out to the barn and put him in 
the “watering tub,” as we called it. We used to feed him 
worms, liver, etc.. until one day we boys found a nest of 
young mice in the barn with their eyes just opened; so 
I suppose more out of deviltry than anything else we took 
them out to the “tub” to see if they could swim. They 
could nicely, but after the first one was about in the 
middle of that artificial lake the bass had him. Then we 
put in another, and it met the same fate, and so on until 
the bass had eaten five small mice. The fish would prob- 
ably weigh about 134 pounds. 

After that when I found a nest of mice I would always 
manage to bring home a good string of bass; but I 
never advertised it around amongst the other boys of 
the neighborhood. This is only my experience; perhaps 
others used the same lure 100 years ago. But of all the 
young mice I found I used to give the pet bass in the 
hbarnvard watering tub, one or two out of every litter. 
We kept him (I say him) five or six years. Those were 
happy days. *ek 











100 Sportsmen’s Finds, 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish, 
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_ J. Ae Spaulding and party, of St. Louis, while out hunt- 
ing in the swamps near Madison, Wis., discovered a 
female hermit who lives in a hollow tree in the center 
of the swamp. She appeared to be about thirty-five 
years old, and to be insane. She fled from the hunters, 
who were unable to overtake her. 
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George Johnson, who lives four miles south of Hise- 
ville, Ky., went coon hunting, and the dogs chased a 
coon up a large poplar. After daylight Mr. Johnson 
cut the tree, and, after killing the coon. returned to the 
stump to get his axe. In the hollow of the stump he 
found a stone jar which contained $3,700 in gold coin 
and two gold watches. These were undoubtedly placed 
there by the famous guerrilla, Bill McGruder. One of 
the watches is marked “J. B. L.” and has been identified 
by J. B. Lessenberry, of Glasgow, as his. Mr. Lessen- 
berry was relieved of this watch in the spring of 1862 
by Bill McGruder and his gang, who bound Mr. Lessen- 
berry behind the counter in a barroom in Glasgow, and 
after helping themselves to all the whiskey they wanted, 
went through the cash drawer and took the watch. A 
few days later they were met by Col. Frank Wolfered, 
who killed several of them and chased the others to the 
mountains of East Tennessee. 
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The Phoenix (Ariz. Ter.) Gazette relates that “Parties 
out deer hunting ran across an old ruin on the top of the 
highest mountain nine miles north of Pheenix. It is 
of stone, and some of the walls are still standing ten 
feet high. The old building, or buildings, covered an 
area of about two acres of land. The large stones around 
the place are covered with hieroglyphics.” 
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_ A curious law suit is exercising the minds of the 
judicial authorities of a French provincial town. Some 
time ago two sportsmen went scouring the country 
round with guns, dogs and ferrets, when suddenly they 
saw a rabbit bound out of a hole, and with it, wonderful 
to relate, a coin of the sixteenth century. The sportsmen 
picked up the piece of money, and being unable to ascer- 
tain its age or origin, took it to the local curé and 
mayor. Being by this time enlightened as to its value, 
they returned the next day to the spot, and after groping 
about, hit upon a number of other coins, accumulating 
a collection of about 100 specimens, almost all of Italian 
workmanship, and_hearing effigies, among others, of 
Francis de Medici, Duke of Etruria, 1585; of Ferdinand de 
Medici, as well as of Philip the Second Spain 
Henry IV., and other high and mighty potentates—both 
native and foreign. The owner of the ground has taken 
— against the two sportsmen for the recovery of the 
collection, ; 
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Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Oct 30.—Seneca O.—Monon:; la Valley Game and Fish 
Freteets bye Associa ions sixth annual: feld trials. A. € Peterson, 
'y,. Hom 
Nov. 7.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials Club’s fiel 
trials. J. E. Basectt, ey, Box 603, New Teccaes Cont. athe . 
Nov. 7.—Jamesport, L. I., N. Y.—First annual field trials of the 
Pointer Club of America. R. E. Westlake, Sec’y. 
ov. 7-8—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual held trials of the 
Michigan Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 


ov. 12—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual field trials of the In- 
dependent Field Trisls Club. P. T. Madison, Seo’y, Indianapolis, 


Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Cicvb. W. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 


Nov. 13.—Harrisville, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field 
trials. A. C. Paterson, Sec’y. 

No. 15-16.—Riley, Ind.—Second annual field trials of the Riley 
Field Trials Association. : L, Graham, rae 

Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s twenty- 
second annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C. Bradley, Sec’v, Greenfield Hill. Conn. 

Nov. 20.—Robinson, I1l.—Illinois Field Trials Association’s sec- 
ond annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, JII. 

ov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can.—Second annual field trials* of 
the North American Field Trials Club. F. E, Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
WN ag ars on K Kentuck 

ov. 27.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Fie'd Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. F. W. Samuel, Sec’y,*Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. Derby. Theo. 
Sturges. See’v. Greenfield Fill, Conn 

Tec. _10.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 
Field Trials Association. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 


1901. 
an. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fifth annual fie'd trials of the Alabam 
Fig Trials Club. John B. Rosenstihl, Sec’y. we 
an. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 
United States Field Trials Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 


Tenn. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 13-17.—Vicksburg, Miss.—First annual bench show of the 
West Mississipni Aecricultural, Mechanical and Live Stock Ex- 
position. John Dewhurst, Supt. 

Nov. 28-30.—Philadelphia. Pa.—Second annua! bench show of the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 

Dec. 6&10.—Cincinnati. O.—Annual bench show of the Cincinnati 
Fox Terrier Club. J. C. Trohliger, Sec’y. 


1901. 

Feb. 26-March 1.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. M. Munhall, Sec’y.- 

March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne 


t Kennel Club’s 
bench show. F. S, Stedman, Sec’y. 


annual 


Training the Hunting Dog. 





By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 


VII.—“Heel.” 


“HEEL” is the order commonly used to denote that 
the dog is to follow behind the shooter. There are 
constantly recurring occasions for its use, such as to 
keep the dog from aimlessly and annoyingly running 
about; to save him from expending his strength in work- 
ing out unfavorable or barren ground; to prevent him 
from intrusive visitations to yards and. houses while 
passing them, and to keep him generally in place when 
the shooter desires that he stop huntng. 

Special pains should be taken to teach perfect obedi- 
ence to this order, as it is essential tu the best. control 
of the dog at all. times, and is particularly useful when 
two or more dogs are to be handled afield together. 

_ The proper obedience to this command is not estab- 
lished till the dog will come promptly to heel when 
ordered, and there remain reliably and quietly till he 
receives the order or signal to go on, and all this whether 
the eye of the trainer is on him or not. Restraining the 
dog at heel betimes serves also to rest him without any 
lessening of the day’s sport. It also serves as a pro- 
tection to him from the attacks of vicious curs, and 
from frittering away his time in visiting idle curs of 
social proclivities. 

Simple as is the act required in response to this order, 
and notwithstanding the ease with which it can be taught, 
few dogs are trained to obey it with even a reasonable de- 
gree of observance. Commonly as taught the dog comes 
dawdling in with contemptuous castings to the right and 
left, nosing about meanwhile, and, when he at last is at 
heel, if the trainer takes his eyes off him for a moment. 
he casts back to the rear, begins hunting in the wake 
of his trainer, paying visits to vagrarit curs, or pottering 
about in search of bones and garbage. A good thrashing 
is a great benefit to the offender in such instances. 

_The first lessons in teaching this command may be 
given in the yard, or when taking him for a run in the 
fields. Then it is better to Jead him with a cord which 
is held in one hand while the other hand holds a whip. 

At first he will go anywhere rather thar behind his 
trainer, and may exhibit more or less obstinacy and 
resistance if his inclinati¢én is opposed. When walking 
along, the command “heel” is given, at the same time 
jerking him toward the rear with the cord. If he, after 
being forced to the rear, attempts to go ahead of his 
trainer, he should be whipped back to place, the trainer 
being careful to so hit him that he will endeavor to get 
behind for safety. Then the trainer calmly resumes his 
walk, and any further attempts to lag behind or to forge 
ahead are to be thwarted as at first. 

If he is resolutely obstinate and resistant, a spike 
collar should be put on him. Then if he charges ahead 
or sags in the collar in a refusal to go at all, or if he 
struggles to escape, a pull on the cord wil! correct him 
and bring him into place at once. If he is persistent in 
charging ahead, a sharp cut or two with the whip will 
make him. retreat to his place in the rear. 

At every correction the command should be repeated 
so that he will learn to associate it with the act of taking 
his place at the heels of the trainer, and this should be 
persisted in till he will walk steadily at heel. However, 
no more punishment should be inflicted than is really 
needed to enforce the command. The regular repetition 
of the lessons and fidelity in enforcing obedience to 
details should be relied upon to teach steadiness rather 
than violence, long lessons and hurry. - 

That is the first stage. When the cord and collar are 
removed, he may immediately attempt to exercise his 
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own pleasure. He must then be taught that no liberties 
will be tolerated, whether the cord restrains him or not. 
The trainer should keep a close eye on him, and if he 
dawdles behind, or attempts to break away to the rear, he 
should be forced to return to his proper place, and be 
punished according to his needs. Nothing short of im- 
plicit obedience to orders should be accepted. If, from 
the beginning, he feels that the eye of the trainer is upon 
him, he will soon cease to take liberties which violates 
orders. 

On the other hand, he should not be kept so con- 
tinuously at heel that he becomes habituated to it, or 
acquires a liking for it. If he is of a lazy disposition, or 
easily wearied, he quickly learns the greater comfort at 
his master’s heels than that to be found elsewhere. 

After a time the discipline will be firmly inculcated 
and habitual. Then, whether the trainer is afoot, horse- 
back or in a wagon, the dog will reliably and cheerifully 
follow at heel when ordered to do so. 

The advantage of obedience to the command is spe- 
cially useful when two dogs are used at the same time 
afield. The ability to keep one dog at heel in a trained 
way while the other is working is a material advantage 
in many ways; it affords an opportunity te rest one dog 
while the other is at work; it is a means of quietly re- 
straining one dog when interference is undesirable, as in 
roading, drawing, pointing, etc.; and it has a general 
moral effect by keeping the dog in proper restraint when 
he is not emgaged in the work at hand. 

When a dog is to be worked in company with other 
dogs, it is well to teach him to go on from heel by merely 
speaking his name. Thus, if the two dogs A and B are 
at heel, and the trainer wishes the former to begin work, 
he utters the name of A, looking him in the eye at the 
same time. If B starts also, which he is quite likely to 
do at first, he must instantly be brought back to heel 
and kept there till the trainer orders him out. In time 
each dog will learn that when he hears his name uttered 
when at heel, it is the same as the order “Go on.” 

When th 
can take his dogs along following at heel, and send out 
with perfect ease any dog that he wishes to send. 


— ee eee 


English Setter Club, 


Tue following circular letter, from Mr. W. S. Bell, 
explains itself: 

Pittsburg. Pa., Oct. 19.—To the Members of the English 
Setter Club: The committees appointed by me as 


temporary chairman have made their report, 


e order is thoroughly inculcated, the trainer - 
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The Committee on Nomination have formulated a 
ticket and sent it out which has been voted with the fol- 
lowing results: For President, H. R. Edwards, Cleve- 
land, O.; for First Vice-President, John E. DeRuyter, 
San Francisco, Cal.; for Second Vice-President, E. A. 
Burdette, Radnor, Pa.; for Third Vice-President, Norvin 
T. Harris, Louisville, Ky.; for Fourth Vice-President, 
J. A. Graham, St. Louis, Mo.; for Fifth Vice-President, 
Hobart Ames, Boston, Mass.; for Secretary. Major J. M. 
Tayler, Rutherford, N. J., who are now declared to be 
duly elected for one year. 

The reports of the other committees I have turned over 
to your permanent organization with the assurance that 


any pecetinge that I may be able to give will be rendered 
gladly. 


Eastern Field Trials Club All-Age 
Entries. 


Newton, N. C., Oct. 18.—Herewith is a list of the all- 
age entries for the All-Age Stake. 

We have ten subscriptions for our Subscription Stake: 

Prime Minister—Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. setter 
dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Prynne). 

Ev aterer-Alvet & Duryea’s b., w. and t. setter dog 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Prynne). 

Count Gladstone V.—Avent & ries b., w. and t. 
setter dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Capuchin). 

Tony Man—Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. setter dog 
(Tony Boy—May Blue). 

Sioux—Avent & Duryea’s b.. w. and t. setter bitch 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Prynne). 

Clip Windem—Avent & Duryea’s b. and w. setter bitch 
{Tony Boy—R. Windem). 

Mortimer—Robert Kelly’s b. and w. setter dog (Eugene 
T.—Maude). oe 

Count Hunter—Dr. C. I. Shoop’s b., w. and t. setter 
dog. (Count Gladstone IV.—Hunter’s. Queen). 
* “Minnie’s Girl—George Crocker’s 0. and w. setter bitch 
(Antonio—Minnie T.). 

Bob Acres—George Crocker’s 0. and w. setter dog 
(Tony Gale—Minnie T.). 

Gilt ee Come rocker’s o. and w. setter dog 
(Count Gladstone [V.—Lillian Russell).- 

Lady’s Coumt—J. D. Low’s b., w. and t. setter dog 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s ® ss 

Brighton Bob IIl—James Thomson's b., w. and t. setter 
dog (Brighton Dick—Miss Forune), 








Peg’s Girl—E. L. Jamison’s b., w. and t. setter bitch 
(Rodfield—Lady Webster). 
Senator P.—J. W. Flynn’s o. and w. pointer dog 
(Captain B.—Queen P.). 
Daughter Gladstone—W. T. Hunter’s b., w. and t. setter 
bitch (Lady’s Count Gladstone—Daughter Noble). 
Earl Jingo—E. M. Beale’s 1. and w. pointer dog (Jingo 
—Pearl’s Dot). 
Zephyr II.—J. S. Crane’s b. and w. pointer bitch’ (Rip 
Rap—Jingo’s Joy). : 
Dot’s Daisy—J. S. Crane’s 1. and w. pointer bitch 
(Jingo—Dot’s Pearl). 
Rap’s Reaper]: J. Rooney’s |. and w. pointer dog 
(Rip Rap—Eldred Polly). 
Max Gladstone—Leon S. Seay’s b., w. and t. setter 
dog (Greenway—Buena Vista). 
airland Count—J. M. Watson’s b., w. and t. setter 
dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Rod’s Petrel). 
od’s Son—R. J. Raney’s b. and w. setter dog (—— 


). 
Pa Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog (Eugene 
—Maud) , 


Why Not—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog 
(Eugene T.—Miss Ruby). 

Geneva—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter bitch, 
(Tony Boy—Lena Belle). 

Sport’s —C. B. Cook’s 1. and w. setter deg (Marie’s 
Sport—Isabella Maid). 

Sport’s Gath—G. G. Williamson’s b., w. and t., setter 
dog (Marie’s Sport—Mark Fleet). 

port McAllester—D. E. Rose’s (agt.) b., w. and t. 





setter dog (T Boy—Blue Belle). 
Oakley Hill—D. E. Rose’s (agt.) b., w. and t. setter 
d odfield— ——). 


(Ri 
Resend E. Reyburn’s 1. and w. pointer dog (Prince 
Boras— 


( Ponce—L, W. White's (agt.) o. and w. pointer dog 
"S.C. Brapuey, Sec’y-Treas. E. F. T. C. 





Champion Field Trial Association. 


Trenton, Tenn—The annual trial of the Champion 
Field Trial Associetion will be held the week following 


,the United States Field Trials in January next, 01 the’ 
in Benton tr 


of the latter club in county, nae Mig eang 


z 
: 
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Dexter, of Boston. Winners of All-Age stakes in the 
various State organizations can in this trial have an 
opportunity, to compete among themselves for the highest 
field trial honors of the year. 
Entries to this stake do not close till Jan. 1, 1901. 
W. B. Srarrorp, Sec’y. 


Dachting. 


Tattoo. 


THE little yacht here illustrated has proved herself quite 
fast in the open waters of Lake Erie between Sandusky, 
her home port, and Ballast and Put-in-Bay islands, the - 
endezvous of the Interlake Y. R. A., and at the same 

n moc 


time she is i 











jel and construction an excellent cruiser. 
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TATTOO. 
ti 
She was designed and built for Mr. C. B. Lockwood, of 
Sandusky, by F. W. Martin, of Waukegan, Ill. Her 
dimensions are: 
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very l'ttle said outboard. The centerboard is entirely be- 
ow the floor, so that the full space in the cabin is avail- 


ae 





very conveniently arranged for cruising. with ice . 

- pantry, etc. With her moderate draft, staunch body and 
good accommodations, the boat is suitable for many 
waters. ala. ese ~ 


William E. Robinson. 





+> moe -eememmontee. 


‘a year later he changed 


Oct, 29, 1900. 








to a similar position on the 
Boston Journal. He proved to be a good reporter, and 


in the years following did both yachting and general re-- 


rting about Boston and through New England for the 
Sesmell In 1801 he returned to the Globe, taking the 
position, as yachting editor, vacated by the late George 
A. Stewart, and since this time he has become well 
known personally and through his writings. In his 
personality he was genial, pleasant and companionable, 
an agreeable acquaintance and a good friend. In his 
work he was well informed technically, being a practical 
yachtsman, and he was an able, careful and conscientious 
writer. Though his early training was that of a general 
reporter, and not of an expert in yachting, he was a hard 
student, and spared no pains to perfect himself in the 
extent necessary to the intelligent discussion of matters 
of design and construction; and though not a designer 
he did the best work of the kind in the descriptions of the 
models and construction of-yachts. As a reporter of 
yacht races he was a careful observer and ready writer. 
In spite of the strong temptation to exaggeration and 
falsification engendered by modern competition in the 
daily press, he wrote only what he believed to be true, 
and his work was eminently reliable. He was well 
known to all Eastern yachtsmen, being a member of the 
Hull Massachusetts Y. C., and also to those of New 
York and other localities where his work called him. 
With the late George A. Stewart he belonged to a later 
generation of yachting writers than Capt. Coffin and 
Capt. McKay, but in the comparatively short lives of 
each of these younger men they have done work which 
will stand beside that of the two old sailors who were 
so closely identified with yachting journalism in America. 

Mr. Robinson leaves a widow and two children. 





Society of Naval Architects and Marine 


Engineers. 


THE eighth general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers will take place in New 
York city, at 10 A. M., Thursday, Nov. 15. Through 
the courtesy of the president and managers of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, the meet‘ngs will 
be held in the auditorium of No. 12 West Thirty-first 
street, the sessions continuing through Thursday and 
Friday, Nov. 15 and 16. 

There will be a banquet at Delmonico’s at 7 P. M. 
Fridav. Nov. 16. to which members and their guests are 
cordially invited. Tickets, exclusive of wine, will be 
$5 each; and they can be obtained at the society’s office 
on Nov. 14, 15 and 16. 

Notice is given that in general seats will not be re- 
served and tickets must be presented. It is requested that 
members obtain tickets as early as practicable. 

Members intending to propose candidates for member- 
ship can secure a blank form of application by addressing 
the secretary. The appl‘cation should be returned to the 
secretary on or before Nov. 13. 

The Council will meet at No. 12 West Thirty-first 
street, New York, on Wednesday. Nov. 14, at 3 P. M. 

A list of the papers to be read at this meeting follows: 


Thursday, Nov. 15. 


1. Capacity Test of a Unique Form of Air Pump. By 
F, Meriam Wheeler,: Esq., member. 

2. Interchangeshility of Units for Marine Work. By 
W. D. Forbes, Esq., member. 

3. The United States txperimental Model Basin. By 
Naval Constructor D. W. Taylor, U. S. N., member. 

4. The Composition and Classification of Paints and 
Varnishes. By Prof. A. H. Sabin. 

5. Tests of the Electric Plants of the Battleships 
Kearsarge and Kentucky. By Naval Constructor J. J. 
Woodward, U. S. N., member. 

6. Coaling of the U. S. S. Massachusetts at Sea. By 
Spencer Miller, Esq., associate. 


Friday, Nov.: 16. 


7. Notes on Recent Improvements in Foreign Ship- 
building Plants. By Assistant Naval Constructor H. G. 
Gillmor, U. S. N.,.member, 

8. Can the American Shipbuilder Under Present Con- 
ditions Compete with the British and German Ship- 
builders in the Production of the Largest Class of Ocean 
Passenger and Freight Steamships? By George W. Dickie, 
Esq., member of Council. 

9. Classification Rules. By Theodore Lucas. Esq., 
member. d 

10. Recent Designs of Battleships and Cruisers for the 
U. S. Navy. By Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, 
U. S._N,, vice-presdient, 

11. A Comparison of the Contract Prices of Our Naval 


Vessels. By Harrison S. Taft, | associate. 


12. Launch of a Cruiser and a 
Dickie, Esq., member. ' 
13. The Safety of Torpedo Boats at Sea and in Action 
Under Various Conditions. By Naval Constructor Lloyd 
Bankson, U. S. N.. member. 
By direction of the Executive Committee. 
Francis T. Bowes, Sec’y-Treas. 


The America Cup. 


As announced last week, a special meeting of the New 
York Y. C. was held on Oct. 17 to consider the challenge 
of the Royal Ulster Y. C. on behalf of Sir Thomas J. 
Lipton. Com. Ledyard presided, and a large number of 
menibers v,ere present. The challenge was read by Sec’y 
Oddie, as follows: 


ttleship. By James 





RoyaL Utster Y. C.. Mountpottinger Road, Belfast, 
Oct. 2.—J. V. S. Oddie, Esq., Secretary New York Y. C., 
New York: Dear Sir—I am requested by Sir Thomas J. 
Lipton to forward you this challenge for America Cup, 
subject, as to starts and gourses and other details, to the 
same conditions as upon the occasion of last race, which 
were found so satisfactory. 

The first race to be on Tuesday, Aug. 20, 1991. 

The second race to be sailed on Thursday, Aug. 22, 
1901. 

The third race to be sailed on Saturday; Aug. 24, 1901. 
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Further races, if any, to be sailed upon the same days 
in the following weeks. 


I, therefore, on behalf of the Royal Ulster Y. C., and ; 
in the name of Sir Thomas J. Lipton. Rear-Commodore ° 


of the club, challenge to sail a series of matches with the 
yacht Shamrock II. against any one yacht or vessel con- 
structed in the United States of America for the America 


up. ‘ 

The following are the particulars of the challenging 
vessel, viz.: Owner, Sir Thomas J. Lipton; name ot 
yacht, Shamrock II.; length of load waterline, 89.5ft. ; 
rig, cutter. 

The Custom House measurement will follow as soon as 
the vessel can be measured for registration. ‘ 

I shall be much obliged if you will cable the receipt of 
this challenge. Hue C. Ketty, 

Hon. Sec’y Royal Ulster Y. C. 





The following correspondence was also read: 





S.. Y. Erin, Oct. 2.—Dear Mr. Oddie: I have much 
pleasure in inclosing you challenge for a series of races 
for the America Cun, to take place next year. 

You will see that I ask for no change in the conditions, 








as I was peeve satisfied with all the arrangements 
made on the last occasion and in respect of which the 
New York Y. C. was so deservedly congratulated. 

I sincerely trust that last year’s successful arrangements 


_ may be repeated, with the sole exception that I hope the 


name of the boat that lifts the Cup may this time be 
Shamrock II. 


With kind regards, I am, yours faithfully, 


THomas J. Lipton. 
J. V. S. Oddie, Esq., See’y New York Y. C., New York. 





Sec’y Oddie also read a copy of the letter which he 
had sent acknowledging the receipt of the letter, which 
was as follows: 





Secretary's Orrice. New York Y. C., 67 Madison 
Avenue, Oct. 13.—Dear Sir: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the reecipt of your cordial communication of 
the 2d inst., together with a challenge for the America 
Cup on your behalf, from the Royal Ulster Y. C. 

The challenge will be considered and acted wnon at a 
special meeting of the club, to be held on Wednesday 
next, the 17th inst. 

I sincerely hope with you that the successful arrange- 
ments of last year may be repeated, but, of course, not 
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that the cup will be lifted by even so fair ‘and honored a 
sir, 


sportsman as yourself. I am, my -y ir, yours sincerely,” 


Sir Thomas J. Lipton. 


ee 


The secretary also stated that he had written to Hugh 
C. Kelly confirming the cablegram he sent on “Oct. 12 
and stating that the challenge would be considered at a 
special meeting of the club to be held on the 17th. 

On motion of ex-Cém E. M. Brown, seconded ‘by 
Major C. F. Ulrich, Com. Ledyard was empowered to 
appoint a special committee with — to accept the 
challenge and arrange all terms of match, After the 
meeting the following committee was appointed: Com. 
L. Cass Ledyard, Vice-Com. August Belmont, Rear-Com. 
C. L. F. Robinson, Sec’y J. V. S. Oddie, Chairman of 
the Regatta Committee & Nicholson Kane, and these ex- 
commodores of the club: J. Pierpont Morgan, E. D. 
Morgan and E. M. Brown and C. Oliver Iselin. - 

All these gentlemen being present, the committee at 
once held its first meeting, accepting the challenge, and 
the following cablegram was sent: 





Hugh. C. Kelly, Secretary Royal Ulster Y. C., Belfast: 
Meeting committee held. Your challenge accepted: Con- 
ditions same as they stood at close of last year’s races, in- 
cluding private agreement as to accidents and except as 
modified. as to days of races by your challenge and ex- 
tend limit of time to start to 2 P. M., suitable to change 
of month, Is this satisfactory? Oppre, Sec’y. 





The match will consist of a series of three out of five 
races, as in 1893 and 1899, sailed under the same general 
conditions. Nothing has as yet been decided as to the 
construction of a new defender. It is reported on ap- 
parently good authority that Capt. Edward Sycamore, 
who steered Valkyrie III. in 1895, and who spent last 
summer in this country, will be in command of the new 
cutter, which will be designed by Watson. 


Address all communications to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Oct. 14.—An even dozen of the Columbia Pistol 
and Rifle Club cranks were at Harbor View range to-day pool 
shooting and experimenting. 

Becker and ashburn excelled thems@ves with revolvers and 











pistols. Best Scores: 
Revolver, SO0yds.: 
iP EE ‘bosegvebsbopsewheose verses 6566424414 94 
FD ITS svisspseneovsccesens 237868328 7 66 
i i cide cccncsiepnnebberens’ 6767448 44 6h 


Washburn’s and Young’s are the possible 60, Creedmoor count, 
and Washburn felt much elated, as it is his first. Becker shot a 
“tp service, Washburn a Colt’s Bisley, and Young his 


Pistol: 


ee 
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Hoadley and Dr. Twist shot a match of 10 shots at 200yds. with 
rifles. Hoadley won with 114 to the Doctor’s 132. One of the 
soldiers came out with his Krag, and the boys tried it, but still 
like their .30-30 carbines best for 200yds., using bullet 1 to 12. 

The friends and members of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
attended A. H. Pape’s banquet to-night, given in honor of his 
recent prize shooting at Schuetzen Club’s annual world’s record 
on the German point target, 388 points in 200 shots, beating the 
former record by 15 points. Fifty attended, and were wined and 
dined by Mr. and rs. Pape and her two sons. Alex, the 
youngest, by the way, holds the championship of the Pacific 
coast in sculling. 

The wild danke supplied for the occasion fell to A. H. Pape’s 

un, and were the most delicious I ever tasted. Papa Pape’s 
a old wines flowed in abundance, and just put on the finishing 
touches to a most elaborate repast, limbering up the tongues for 
speeches,, and putting all in the mood to listen to the fine 
musical and literary entertainment which followed, into the small 
hours. We departed with the oft-expressed wish that Pape beat 
the record next year. 

F. O. Youns. 


Rifle at Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Oct. 15.—Yesterday was an exceptionally fine 
shooting day at Shell Mound range. Some fine work was done, 
notably the 10-shot score, 26-ring target, by D. W. McLaughlin 
in the Bushnell trophy contest of the Golden Gate Club. Mr. 
McLaughlin’s score of 239 rings out of 250 possible. This is the 
record 10-shot score of the Pacific coast. In the same contest 
yesterday F. E. Mason scored 234 rings—a very fine score. 

In an adjoining stall D. B. Faktor made 458 rings in his 20- 
shot score in the San Francisco Schuetzen Verein medal shoot. 
He made a close approach to the record, which is 461 rings, held 
by Dr. L. 0, Rodgers, of the Germania Schuetzen Club. All the 
local clubs formerly prescribed 20 shots to the score in medal 
shooting, but there is now a tendency to adopt 10-shot scores. 
Yesterday’s scores: s 

Germania Schuetzen Club,..monthly medal shoot: First cham- 

ion class, F. P. Schuster 229; second came class, Herman 

uber 213; first cla . Bridges 208; second c J._D. Heise 
220; third class, S. Te ino 196; best first shot, J. D. Heise, 25; 
best last shot, D. Salfield, 25. S 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, mont E 
shoot: Champion class, D. B. Faktor 158; first class, P. Stettin 
425; second class, J. Lankenau 395; third class, W. 
fourth class, Dr, ko H. Cranz $57; best first shot, J. Lankenau, 25; 
best last shot, D. B. Faktor, 25. 5 

Independent Rifles, aoe medal shoot: Sergt. J. Heinbockel 





10, C. Frederickson 34, C. er 27, H. Reinhardt 35, J. 
Skowran 21, A. Dietrich $5, C. Schneider 38, G. Kellenberger 36, 
Sergt. C. Worthin on 18, Dr. 'W A. Meierdierks 40, P. Stadmann 
27, C. Lindecker H. er, Jr., H. Kuhlke 40, Sergt. C. 
Andrews 43, H. Schlichtmann 30, tmann 24. 
MeL cughiin 290, 211, 330, 259: FE Mason 298, 290 290, 221, 236 
in , He ‘ason ; 
Gold seedal: FE Mason D. W. dcLaughtia 288 C. 3 
Henderson 220, 207, 205; j. F. Bridges 209, Silver medal: 
HB. Hinkel ot is ; B. Jonas 201, 198, 190. First class 
Sees cack 215, 212, Resco ory uml 
Pistol ‘scores, all comers’, pistol: J. E. Gorman 93,92; M. J. 
White 87. First class it. Henderson Silver 
medal: J. F. Bridges 70, 67. : J. E. Gorman 


Grayshooting. 


Fixtures. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct. 24-25.—Raleigh, N. C.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s tourna: 
ment, under the auspices of the North Carolina State Fair Asso- 
ciation; $250 added money. John Parker, Mgr. 

Oct. 29-30.—Jacksonville, —Peters Cartridge Co.’s wo der 
tournament, ~ auspices of the eee — 4 
added. Thir grand eon un 
auspices of the Jorkecnville Gin Club. John Parker, Mgr. 








. pf oneere, N. Y.—Jamestown Gun Club’s tourna- 
meni . Be « "y. 

Oct. 24-25.—Crawiordsville, Ind.—Crawfordsville Gun Club’s 
spatrow tournament. 

Oct. 24-25.—West Liberty, la.—West Liberty Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 27-28.—Chicago, Ill.—Crescent Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct, 9#.—Sac City, Ia.—Sac City Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct, 30-31.—Fairmont, Minn.—Fairmont Gun Club’s amateur 
tournament. 


Oct. 30.—Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 30-81—Peru, Ind.—Live-bird tournament of the Peru Gun 
Club. Chas. Bruck, Sec’y. 

Oct. 31.—Jacksonville, Fla.—Live-bird tournament of the Jack- 
sonville Gun Club. . 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Rochester, N. Y.—Fall target tournament of the 
Rochester Gun Club. F. E. McCord, oer 

Nov. 1.—Chillicothe, O.—Scioto Gun Club’s fall tournament. 
James McVicker, Sec’y. 

Nov. 9.—St. Paul, Minn.—Seventh annual live-bird handicap at 
St. Paul Shooting Park. Main event at 25 live birds, $15 entrance; 
$50 added. Contest for the Hirsehy cup. W. R. Brown, Mgr. 

Nov. 10.—Newark, N. J.—Merchandise shoot of the Forester Gun 
Club. qonn f- Fleming, Sec’y, 21 Waverly avenue. 

Nov. 13.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Under auspices of the Greater 
New York Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds man; 
29yds. Members of any organized gun club in the U. S. are 
eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shooting commences 
at10 A. M. Mr. L. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, managers. 

Nov. 13-14.—Osceola, la.—Amateur tournament of the Osceola 
Gun Club. D. K. Douthett, Sec’y. 

Nov. 13-15.—Minden, Neb.—Minden Gun Club’s tournament. _ 

Nov. 13-16.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. 

Nov. 14-15.—Springfield, Ill—Two-day target tournament of the 
Illinois Gun Club; open to all. Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

Nov. 23.—Hackensack aetiet and Rutherford Road, N. J.— 
Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men team race; 
20 live birds per man; ds. Members of any organized gun club 
inthe U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake 
shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and 
Dr. A. A. Webber, om 

Nov. 27.—Toledo, O.—East End Gun Club’s merchandise shoot. 

Nov. 29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—South Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
A. D. Gropper, Sec’y. , 

Dec, 11-14.—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Annual live- 
bird tournament. John Watson, Mgr. 

Newark, N. J. uth Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chica o, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s copie shoots, second and 
fourth Saturdays of each month; live-bird shoots every Saturday. 
Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices of Medicus 
Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. 
Members of. any regularly organiesd gun club in the U. S. are 
eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shooting commences 
at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. » Mgrs. 
Oct. 30.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Match at 100 birds, $100 3 
side, between Messrs. é. d: allowell and T. W. Morfey. 

Nov. 6.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all. 

Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28.—Interstate Park.—Live-bird championship; 
25 birds; handicaps 25 to 33yds.; $10 entrance, birds extra; sweep 
optional; open to all; money instead of trophy. 

Nov. a Park.—Medicus Gun Ciub’s target shoot; 
open to all. 

Nov. 22.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun ‘Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all, 

Nov. 27.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all. 

Dec. 5.—Shoot-off of the winners pf the November events, with 
$20 in gold to the winner. 

Interstate Park, L. 1.—Fountain Gun Club’s r mogthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November an ber. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 


iu 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.*-Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appoi 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or vate 
Species. ; Café and — Pa aie ae j sees © 
onthly contest for the Dewar un ; handicap; 
2% live birds; $ entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900.” 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the autumn live-bird tournament of the Peru 
Gun Club, Peru, Ind., announces that it is open to all. The dates 
are Oct. 30 and 31. All events are handicaps, and high guns govern 
the division of the purses. There are five events on the pr: me 
of the first day, of which two are at 5 birds, $3.50; two at 7 bir: 
$5, and one at 10 birds, $7.50; handicaps 28 to Styds., with dead 
line at 30yds. On the second day the event will be at 25 live birds, 
$20 entrance, two high guns to every five entries, and entries to 
close when the last man has shot his second bird. Interstate Asso- 
ciation rules will govern. Live-bird loads for sale on the grounds. 
Hot lunch will be served. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock, but 
on the first day events will be held open for shooters arriving on 
the 10:20 A. M. trains. Live birds 20 cents, but the club reserves 
the right to-charge 25 cents if it is compelled to import more 
birds. A postal to the secretary from those who contemplate 
participating will greatly assist the management in making. its 
em rations for the tournament. Good management and excellent 

irds are promised. Concerning its committee the club says as 
follows: “The aaadienp committee will be composed of the fol- 
lowing sportsmen, all of whom have promised to serve, and whose 
names are synonymous with all that r ts clean, fair and 
honest sportsmanship, namely: Messrs. W. Budd, Elmer E. 
Neal, Ernest H. Tripp, Rolla O. Heikes and Hon. Tom A. 
Marshall. Right here the Peru Gun Club wishes to thank these 
Indians for their kindness, and to warn the kickers to stay away, 
as the band will be in war paint, and will certainly be on the 
lockout for an opportunity to use their scalping knives.” In its 
announcement the club presents the following: “In presenting this 
P me of our autumn live-pigeon shoot to the pi shooters 
of America, particular attention is called to the 
from the old “cut-and-slash” method of dividing the — by the 

cent. plan. The lovers of pi shooting are fully aware that 

y the old method of dividing the purses it is in difficult to 
make your very best shooting pay for the birds you shoot ‘i 
two days’ programme, and again you are confronted with that 
ever cursed proposition of ereveing tee qisce. , That the high gun 
system is the proper system an it is popular is clearly dem- 
onstrated each year at the Grand American Handicap, where the 
sweepstake races have from 100 to 150 entries, high-priced birds, 

the and if Miss a pigeon, never 
The Peru Gun Club by their races short, 








guaratiteed in each; four at 20 targets, $2 entrance, one of which 
$25 No. 7, above mentioned, is a three-men team 
' gate,’ Gecea cts igen has he clei or chee 


2 cen included in all events. 

the club Aa a poner wep faate:tt sale ee the 
grounds. warters at the Hotel leston. Guns and am- 
munition shi to the secr , Mr. F, McCerd, care Gibson 
& Woolworth, will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. 
The distance handicap will be ad: » Tanging from 14 to 


ds. Shooters’ stand protected from all weather, rain or shine. 
The members of the committee are Messrs. Geo. Borst, A. A. 
Mosher, and F. E. McCord. Mr. Thos. R. Griffith is president, 
Mr. E. C. Meyer is vice-president, and Mr. S. B. Williams is 
treasurer. 
ee 


-Tom. Donley’s fourth annual handicap tournament, St. Thomas, 
Ont., Nov. 13 to 16, under the management of Mr. John Parker, 
is open to all. ° i d, and the sum of $1,300 is 
guaranteed. No targets will be thrown over 5S0yds. Class divi- 
sion in all events, and all events handicaps. Target events, handi- 
caps 14 to 24yds; live-bird events 26 to 3$yds. The handicap com- 
mittee will be Messrs. E. H. Tripp, Indianapolis; Emil Werk, 
Cincinnati; John Parker, Detroit; Bob Emslie, St. Thomas; B. 
Norton, New York; Dr. J. E. Overholt, Hamilton, Ont. To 
avoid delay with the Customs, ship guns and ammunition to Tom 
Donley, St. Thomas, Ont. “All shooters should purchase single 
tickets to St. Thomas,.and receive cate from ticket agent, 
and on presenting these, countersigned by Mr. Donley, they 
will be entitled to return at one-third regular fare on any ot the 
lines owned by Michigan Central, Wabash, Grand ‘frunk,* Lake 
Erie & Detroit River, and Canadian Pacific railways.”” Each day 
live birds and targets. No. 6 on the first day is the Grand Inter- 
national Handicap championship for the Gilman & Barnes live- 
bird trophy; 26 live birds, $25 entrance; $400 guaranteed; four 
moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 cent. No. 6 on the second day is 
the Canadian Handicap championship for the . Donley trophy; 
open to Canadians only. Conditions the same as for the Giiman 
& Barnes trophy, excepting the latter must be won three times, 
the Donley trophy once. ‘Lhe target events are at 15 and 20 tar- 
gets, $1.50 and $2 entrance. The live-bird events are at 7 birds, 
$5; 10 birds, $7; 20 birds, $15; 12 birds, $10, with liberal sums of 
added moneys. e 


The programme of the Illinois Gun Club, of Springfield, IIl., 
for its target tournament, Nov. 14 and 15, has twelve events each 
day. There are two at 10 targets, $1 entrance; six at 20 targets, 
$2; two at 16 targets, $1.50, and two at 25 targets, a total ot 220 
targets for day, with a total entrance of $22.50. Shooting 
commences at 9 o'clock. Events are open to ail. Magautrap 
rules to govern. No bang no bird. Retusing a difficult bird is 
not allowed. Ammunition can be obtained on the grounds. A 
good lunch will be served. Shotguns and ammunition shipped to 
the treasurer, Mr, Geo. E. Day, will be delivered on the grounds 
free. Targets 2 cents. Rose system; ratios 5, 4, 3 and 2. To 
reach the grounds take Spring street cars. For further information 
addréss the secretary, Mr. Chas. T. Stickle. 


Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, secretary-treasurer of Interstate Park, 
Queens, L. I., sends us information as follows: “The following 
events will take lace at Interstate Park: Nov. 6, live birds, 
Medicus Gun Ciub; open to all. Nov. 16, targets, Medicus Gun 
Club; o to all. Nov. 22, live birds, Medicus Gun Club; open 
to all. Nov. 27, live birds, Medicus Gun Club; open to all. Nov. 7, 
14, 21 and 28, Interstate Park live-bird championship; 25 birds per 
man; handicaps 25 to 33yds; $10 entrance, birds extra; swe 
optional; open to all; money instead of trophy. Dec. 5, shoot-o 
ot the winners of the November events, with $20 in gold to the 
winner.” w 


The Frankford Gun Club, of Frankford, Pa., in its team race 
with the team of the Clearview Gun Club, of Darby, Oct. 20, 
made an even competition, on grounds of the latter. The race 
was close till mear the finish, when the Frankford team pulled 
out well to the fore. The teams were composed of eleven men 
each, who respectively shot at 30 targets, unknown angles. The 
scores were: Frankford—Wolstencroft 26, Redifer 23, George 25, 
Johnson 24, Betson 23, Smith Green 28, Dalton 26, Morris 26, 
Myers Bourne 26; total 277. jearview—Longnecker 29, Bell 22, 
Harris Fisher 29, Hill 18, Williamson 24, Urian 28, Harkins 29, 
Carr 1%, Elwell 15, Edwards 12; total 260. 


The fourth team contest of the Schortemeier-Webber series is to 
take place at Interstate Park on Friday of this week. The com- 
petition is to teams of three. men from any gun club in 
the United States. Each team slioots at 60 birds at 29yds. rise. 
The 2 birds por man also may be shot at by individual shooters 
in an opti sweepstake. Sweepstake shooting commences at 
10 o’clock, the team shoot at 2 o’clock. All sweeps are at 8 birds 
each, $3; birds extra; class ~~ 


Mr. E. W. Bird, of Fairmont, Minn., writes us as follows: “The 
Fairmont, Minn., Gun Club will give an amateur tournament on 
Oct. 30 and 31. The first day will be devoted to live birds. Five 
10-bird events, $5 entrance to each. Moneys divided 50, 30 and 


20 per cent. second day will be at targets—eight 15 and four 
20 “—_ events, $1.50 and entrance, moneys divided 35, 30, 20 
and 15 per cent. Fifty dollars will be divided among the ten high 


guns shooting the entire programme.” 
* 


Mr, Harold B. Money, who has been many months absent in the 
far West, took up shooting in after his return to this shooting 
bailiwick, and demonstrated that he had lost none of his old deft- 
ness in using the scatter gun. In a match with Mr. T. W. Morfey 
at Interstate Park on Friday of last week, 100 birds each, $100 
a side, each standing et 33yds., Mr. Money won by a score of 91 
to 83. The extra distance apparently was no handicap to his 
good shooting. a 


The following was seoantia published by the Danville, Ill., Dail 
Democrat: “H. W. , of this city, has received a c’ 
lenge from W. T. Irwin, of Ch , known to all trapshooters as 

for a side, at 50 live birds. 
Cad has accepted the and the shoot will take place at 
Attica, Ind., at a date to be ed upon, and will be under the 
auspices of the Attica Gun 


There are fifteen events on the programme of the Mt. Sterli 
Gun Club’s fifth ual target tournament, to be held at Me 
on 30, commen 


ing at 9: The Rose 
in the ratios of 5 4.3 and 2 Sa iue torante ere 
a uniform entrance 


are fifteen events at 10 and 15 targets, with 
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_ sent recently by the War Departnient 6f ‘England 


ightly wounded in Africa. 
eomanry, a body of fighters who 


A cablegrem 
to ‘A. W. Money, N, J., contained:'the information © 
so ies OA Moar wep 
m 


He is a member 

are picked men. e 
At the third shoot for the October cup of the Crescent Athiletic 

Club last Saturday at Bay Ridge, L. I., Mr. Henry Kryn with 

a handicap of 2 made the high score of 46 out of a possible 50. 

Mr. Edward Banks, scratch man, was but 1 target behind him. 


In the contest for the cast iron medal at Richmond, Va., last - 
. A. R. Elliott and Fred Gilbert the © 


Saturday, between Messrs. 
former‘ won by. score of 98 to 93. Mr. Franklin Stearns, Jr., 
as referee; Mr. R. F, Banks acted as official scorer. 


Mr. George Piercy, of Jersey City, has challenged Mr. F. E. 
Sinnock, holder of the E C cup, to contest for the championship 
of New Jersey, of which the said cup is the emblem. Time and 
place will be announced in the near future. 


On Tuesday of next week at Interstate Park, L. I., Messrs. 
J. J. Hallowell and T. W. Morfey will shoot a match at 100 birds 
each, for $100 a side. Both are famous and skillful shooters, hence 
the race should be close and interesting. 


Mr. F. C. Bissett, of South River, N. J., announces a live-bird 
shoot under his management on Thursday of this week, com- 
ttiencing at 1:30 o’clock. He announces that plenty of birds will 
be on hand for the shooting events. 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby, of the E C & Schultze Powder Co., re- 
turned recetitly from a long business trip in the West. He leaves 
early this week for the firing line at Itimore, Md., where the 
good shots congregate. n 


good shooters of Fremont, Neb., will have among them 
in Z’few weeks a clerical shot of exceedingly high merit, hence 
they would do well to furbish up their shooting gear and prepare 
to defend their laurels. e , 


Mr. John Watson, of Burnside Costing, Chicago, Ill., informs 
us that his annual live-bird tournament will be held on Dec. 11 to 
14, inclusive, and that the programme will be ready for distribu- 
tion about Nov. 15. a 


In the shoot of the Emerald Gun Club, held last week at Dexter 
Park, Dr. O’Connell, Dr. Webber, W. A. Sands and J. P. Kay 
killed 10 straight, that number comprising the club event. 


‘There is a probability that Mr, W. R. Crosby, of O'Fallon, Ill., 
will nae Mr. J. A. R. Elliott to contest for the cast iron 


medal, which the latter still wears on his chatelaine, 
cd 


In its third weekly live-bird shoot of the season, held by the 
Garfield Gun Club last Saturday, Dr. J. W. Meek made a straight 
score from the 3lyds. mark in the club event at 10 birds. 


Mr. W. L. Colville, of the Dupont Powder Co., has been 
making an extended business tour through Pennsylvania of late 
and has had gratifying success. - 


On Oct. 16 the Trapshooters’ League of Indiana granted to the 
Peru Gun Club, Peru, Ind., sanction for a tournament on Oct. 
3 and 31. 

Berwanp Warns. 


Altoona Rod and Gun Club. 


Attoona, Pa.—Not for many a day has it been my good fortune 
to be present at a shoot that was more generally enjoyed by par- 
ticipants and onlookers than that given by the Altoona Rod and 
Gun Club on Saturday, Oct. 13. The principal event was a 15-live- 
bird race, handicap rise, $5 entrance, birds extra, four moneys, 
class shooting. ; 

A fifteen minutes’ trolley ride from the center of the city. lands 
you right at the grounds. A spacious club house, of some #0 by 
50 feet dimensions, is located in a beautiful level meadow. The 
house is & model for the purpose for which it was constructed. 
There is every convenience one could wish for, from a large 
lounging room to well appointed dining and kitchen apartments, 
where caterers serve in up-to-date style meals and refreshments 
fit for the gods, and all free, too, to visitors. : ; : 

arriving at the grounds we found everything in readiness, 
and promptly at 9:30 the shooting was begun. There were twenty- 
nine entries, and it therefore required the scoring of 435 birds 
to complete the race. This was accomplished in less than five 
hours, and was v pretty work. Secretary Zeth; Capt. Killitts, 
Billy Sands and other enthusiastic members of the club worked 
in splendid unison, and the result was that there was not a mo- 
ment’s delay throughout the contest. Kottmann’s dog Kit 
did most of the retrieving, and his excellent work was the subject 
of much’ comment. The 





first 25 birds were only a fair lot, but 
after that they were quick starters and very fast, down to the 
last crate, and. it required some fine work to score many of the 
twisters that came from the traps like rockets. . It was two to one 
that nobody would go straight, and the bet was a good one. 

Thirty men had entered a week in advance of the date of the 
shoot, and all save one either appeared or sent a substitute. Among 
the substitutes were several manufacturers’ agents, who shot for 
the price of birds only, the conditions of the race not allowing 
ag but amateurs to enter for the purse. F 

After the live-bird event had been finished the remainder of the 
afternoon was devoted to target shooting. The day had been a 
delightful one up to this time, but now a cold rain to fall. 
This, however, did not interfere with the target shooting, as the 
score is under a large pavilion and amply protected in all kinds 
of weather. 

The entrance to the house and that part of the grounds used 
by the shooters were — off, and spectators were not per- 
mitted to come within the inclosure. airs and shelter were 
provided for them on the outside. In this way the large crowd 
was handled without the least confusion. 


The scores follow. Live-bird handicap: 4 


Kotty, Altoona, 27....... <bdscbeatde Deh scscde gd 220811911121112—13 
Henigan, Altoona, 26.......-.-ssseeeceseceeeseeeees 1111*1012011222—12 
DUA AUR, DE Cis<co6nsns sesqodoessss<ppseceua 22°2°2022211222—12 ° 
Trego, Tyteme, Wiseissisecsc..sccececccssvrecerees 122111°*1111112—13 
Dipner, Holiidaysbare, DB ivcvisccagsnccpccecessdee « -2212°*122101210—11 
amie Meet Wad, Oh.....c..05ecsccecccsoseconsned 2oigei112010101—10 
vans, py Wercecccecccccececcccccccecccsescers 22222222°201122— 
‘aught, Hollidaysburg, 28.......+...ssseeerees #121°22°1101212—11 
Meleeemt. Te Bein peeerclas cone “s0122°2°"11°010— 8 
cClaren, Bbensburg, 21.....s...-cceceeeeseeeeeee 02%°22222002101— 9 
Richards, Ebensburg, 27..........--+.sseeeeveees I 
Coon, Cresson, ge Weinvithaddthuindibtbaseseed cee es 18 
Nicler ag = Wi ccvasvecvicsdapeettgn sida cca 1 
i I Tn dat sr acetic ++ «- -20001110100°211— 8 
G RITE» cidcheptsssabesneaterres Ln siete 212°220002°211— 9 
SREY Dien éovnedunvoveseserciusshicrsse 21212%022021200— 
Forney, Taian ie ta peseeee eee oO12102011102001— 9 
Clover, Sdabeccscccetceviwenecesece rae 
Bell, Altoona, 26......-..-0++scsessseeeceseesereres 


111" —l 
We crcccccscccrecercesceeseeeeee OZO0L1OO121121—10 
121221902221122—} 
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“Coxe Bort. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 


Money vs. Morfey. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 19.—To-day at Interstate Park, L. I., 
Mr. H. B. Money defeated Mr. T. W. Morfey in a match at 100 
live birds each for $100 a side. Each stood at 33yds. Morfey was 
suffering somewhat from rheumatism. 

Money shot in excellent time and pointed his gun with admirable 
precision. While the birds were a good lot, he prevented them 
from becoming hard by his quick shooting, catching them close to 
the traps. He had the race well in hand from the beginning, and 
won on the rather wide margin of 91 to 83. The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
81258455231112222935525238854 
H B Money, 88., 
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Morfey vs. Webber. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 18—The match between Dr. A. A. 
Webber and Mr. T. W. Morfey at 100 birds each, the former at 
30yds., the latter at 31, was closely contested, and resulted in 
a good. race to-day. At the end of the first 25 the Doctor was 1 
ahead, but in the second 25 Morfey killed straight, while Webber 
lost 4, and thereafter was never headed. He won out with 4 to 
the good, the scores being 96 to 92. The scores contain the par- 
ticulars, as follows: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
2882222422351211 555141 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 20.—A stiff wind made difficult competi- 
tion at the Crescent Athletic Club’s weekly shoot to-day. Mr. 
Henry Kryn, with 2 for a handicap, scored 46 out of 8. The 
scores: 


October cup, 26 targets, expert; 25 magautrap; handicap allow- 
ances added: 





—Expert— —Magautra Grand 

Hdep. Total. Hdcp. Total. Total. 
EP ROG io Sccesecddawedese 2 23 2 23 46 
E Banks ....cccccccosccces 0 23 0 22 46 
C Kenyon, Jr.........0+08 6 22 6 21 43 
H M Brigham............. 4 22 3 19 41 
W W Marshall........... 4 21 4 19 ” 
JSS Remsen............. 21 0 18 +39 
J M Borland............. 9 21 7 By 4 33 
A E Corliss.........-+-+0 0 17 9 14 $1 
C J McDermott........... 2 20 2 10 30 
Dr H L O’Brien......... 4 15 3 10 2% 

Prize shoot, 15 targets, expert; 15 magautrap; handicap allow- 

ances added: e ns 

—Expert— —Magautrap— Grand 

Hdecp. Total. Hdcp. Total. Total, 
{J C6...-. «- 6 4 io 14 28 
M Brigham 3 13 2. 13 2% 
W W Marshall 3 i 2 13 a“ 
E OE dieaae00 0 14 0 10 4 
Dr H L O’Brien 2 13 2 10 2 
Hi Kryn ........- 1 2 1 b FJ “4 
AE liss... 5 i 2 tl *§ @ 
J S S Remsen 0 10 0 ih 21 
C.J McDermott 1 10 1 fl 21 


Sweepstake., 25 sot, expert: Banks 23, Remsen 23, Kryn 17, 

an 

Sw , 15 birds, expert: Remsen 15, 14, Kenyon 
12, Rhett 0; Dr. O'Brien 9, Borland 8, McDornt gy 


wweepstake, 10 birds, magautrap: R: 9, Banks 8, Brigha: 
8, Kryn 8, Keayee, & Rhett 6, Borland 5, Marshall 5 heen 


5, ee Sg Dent 
D, Stake 19, Marshall 8. “ mn 


, 2 
: Sweepstake, 10 pairs, magautrap: Remsen 15, Kryn 15, Banks 13, 


Pafaten, 5 pairs, magautrap: Corliss 7, Kryn 6. hue 


> ¢ "Trap at Interstate Park, 0: 
Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 20.—The following events were shot 
at Interstate Park to-day: ; 


Ten birds, $5: 

Weleh, 9.0.2.5 5.08505) 2112112122 Postaus, 29............. 1221221022 
Lockwocd, 28.......:.: 2202222122 é 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. No.6, No. 7.No. 8. 
Welch .......- 2 221 Till 1212 «22120 11211* 1120 .... 
Wood °.......- 120 22* (2121210 2120 22122 222210 1221 10 
Postaus ....... 212 20 10 120) «6100 122210 0 0 
Lockwood .... .. 120 22110 1112 «21222 «0 esis: aaa 


Lockwood vs. “Wood.” 


Interstate Park, Oct. 20.—In a match at 530 live birds each be- 
tween Messrs, Lockwood and Wood the former won by a score of 
38 to 35, as follows: 


Lock Wood: <c.ccccccivevececsccescccs 021222222*001*22*2*220211—17 
0*22%22222222222222222202—21—38 

WO0d ..cccccccccpusevesccccesecccececs 2121211222121101112201010—24 
120102*002020022220012120—14—-35 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun [Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Oct. 18.—The badge to-day was won by 
Mr. John J. Pillion: 


EF CR Bh seg cicic 2222022—6 D J Heffner, 23........ 0100101—3 
Capt Baldwin, 2%...... 2001200—3 H Koch, 27............ 22*2020—4 
} Voorhies, 28....... 00221*2—4 H Kronika, 26.......... 100*202—3 
DO Bee <sccceccus 00121**—3 F Von Fricken, 25..... 220*000—2 
TB Ete. ie cccsceses 1000020—2 H Montanus, 27........ 22201205 
Geo McKane, 25...... 00*1212—4  W Boyle, 25:.......00++ 22*0202—4 
A. Soclles, Bacecccccces 1021022—5 I Meter, Miccdiwecds 2222°02—5 
G Thiebault, 21....... 0000000—-0 HH Freyler, 23.......... 0020101—3 
F Landy, Bice accccscce 2002020—3 ; 





Elliott vs. Gilbert for the Cast Iron Medal. 


Ricumonp, Va., Oct. 20.—Jim Elliott is still the proud possessor 
of the cast iron badge, having once more proved his title to it 
by to-day defeating Fred Gilbert. Score, 98 to 93. It was an ideal 
day for a shoot—a nice cool breeze, not enough to inconvenience 
any one, a bright sun and a snap in the air to make the birds 
lively. Not that the birds needed much enlivening, for they were 
quite a good lot, nearly all of them leaving the traps in a hurry, 
as though they knew what was in store for them, and very few 
needing a second hint. 

The shoot was held at Baseball Park, and a fair-sized crowd, in- 
cluding many ladies, watched the race with interest, manifesting 
their appreciation frequently. 

Elliott had a bit the best of the luck as to birds, though there 
was not very much in it. Both men made some rattling second- 
barrel stops which woke up the grand stand: 

_ Elliott’s 2 lost birds were simply streaks, his 15th, a circling 
right-quarterer, showing very little sign of being hit, and his 97th, 
a circling left-quarterer, escaping, apparently unhurt. His 13th 
bird came very near being a blot on his score, as it only fell 6in. 
short of the back line. His 50th, 58th, 67th, 69th and 81st birds were 
all clinking good ones and required Jim’s best efforts to stop them; 
but stop them he did, in a way that made many realize what it 
is that makes him champion. 

Gilbert also gave a grand exhibition, and used his second barrel 
very —s. stopping many, notably his 20th (a hard incomer), 
24th, 28th, 36th, 40th and 42d, which many of the spectators 
thought would escape. 4 

The birds were supplied by W. C. Lyndham. Franklin Stearns, 
fr. acted as referee; R. F. Banks as official scorer, and W. J. 

ynham as we puller. 

The score tells the rest of the story: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Sireom 
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When Fred Gilbert arrived in Richmond Friday afternoon he 
wore around his neck a tag which his Chicago friends had placed 
there with the following inscription: 

“This is the alleged ‘Wizard,’ hailing from the bulrushes of 
Iowa, due to leave Chicago via Big Four 1 P. M. Oct. 18, due 
Cincinnati 9:06 P. M., thence via C. & O., leaving Cincinnati 
9:10 P. M., ticketed for and due at Richmond, Va., 3:30 P. M. 
Oct. 19. Is harmless, except when teased by ‘Brook Trout Jim’ 
or Kansas City drivers.” : 

Before the cast iron shoot W. A. Hammond and Franklin Stearns 
shot a race at 50 birds for the gold medal emblematic of the 
live-bird championship of Virginia. Mr. Hammond has held 
this medal since 1898, and has already defended it twice success- 
fully since that date. Score: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Siream Pub. Cs 





53848132421528458448853828 
WA Sactinens® M3954 $94 T3330 1593309 Se 
SES AARA ESE EAL 
2023222202222222222232922233 9-2-4 
LESLS ESTERS 6432980086 8029 
F Stearns.......2222122%*0 45 08 haa dss) ¥o-109 
SEAS Rese aa Sag ASRS AS 
S35080 0865558997200 1 9994 3400-39 
R. F. Banxs 
Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessunc Junction, Pa., Oct. 20.—The weather wae pleasant, 
favoring scores, at the weekly live-bird shoot of the Keystone 
Site lab shoot, 10 bitds, handi 

e clu oot, irds, icap rise, stake, 
7 2 yi Pp rise, sweep: e, $2 entrance, 


Poe, 80.........2222222222-10 Vandegrift, 30..... 221212°221— 9. 


cCoy, 30.....0600. Van m, 29..... 222122332 9 
Budd, 31.......... 10 Hobbs, 20......... 022222221*— s 
O Stevenson, 29...2222222222—10 Henry, 90..........2°11221190— 

9) 2. c0c0c2.Beaeeeaeee—10 Hauff, 28........... 1912211101— sx 
Darby, 29........+.2212221122—10 Whitaker, 29........0222022100— 6 


Seven birds, i entrance: Geikler 7, ’ . 
ges Motes & treme 4 Hette © Hany’ ted te, 
Five ds. $2 entrance: M Heary 
Budd &, Darby 6, Vaidegsit & Brewer 4” ° sate aa 

%, 


6 s 
M entrance: Henry . . 
Vondeguit 15° Wassker 4; Brewer 3 Sy toy 
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FOREST AND STREam. 








Petécs Cartridge Company Tournament at 
Montgomery, Ala. 


_THE shoot given Oct. 16, 17 and 18 by the Peters Cartridge Co., of 
Cincinnati, at Montgomery, Ala., was a highly successful affair. It 
was held upon the grounds of the Capital City Gun Club. 

Shooters were in attendance from Foesisoks, Fia.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and ftom different points in the State. 

Two sets of traps—one magautrap and one set of three expert 
traps, Sergeant system—were used. : 

The weather was fine. The Street Fair was going on all week 
in town, which was the means of keeping many of the local 
shooters from attending the shoot. 

The shoot was by John Parker, of Detroit, Mich., who 
as usual gave perfect satisfaction to all. He was very ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Maurice Kaufman, of New Orleans, the Southern 
representative of the Peters Cartridge Co. The local boys also 
Were untiring in their efforts to make the shoot a success and 
entertaining to visiting shooters. Messrs. Thomas Westcott, 
Watt Jewett, Massy Anderson and Sam Smithers worked hard 
and energeticaily all the time, besides shooting through the entire 
programme, 

Satisfactory remarks were constantly heard on all sides regarding 
the tournaments the Peters Cartridge Co. were giving, and they 
were highly complimented by all the shooters present for giving 
such an entertaining and pleasant shoot. Mr. Forbes, of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., made high average on the targets, shooting remark- 
ably well, as the Sergeant system traps threw targets very fast, 
and it was impossible for most of the shooters to make straight 
scores on same. Mr. Forbes was very highly pleased with the 
handsome gold trophy donated by the Peters Cartridge Co. for 
best average, and requested Messrs. Parker and Kautman to give 
him a lock of hair each, which he placed in the locket as a to 
of remembrance. 

The Pensacola boys anticipate giving a similar shoot in the near 
future, and will undoubtedly ask for the services of Messrs. Parker 
and Kaufman. 

The live birds were far above the average, 9 per cent. of them 
being hard, outgoing drivers, as the scores will show. 

The ‘boys evidently did not get enough of shooting during the 
three days of the tournament and stayed over a fourth day to 
shoot up the balance of the live birds and targets. 

Everybody left for home Friday evening very highly pleased 
with the tournament. This has been the means of booming trap- 
shooting in the vicinity of Montgomery, and other shoots of lik« 
character will follow. 

The trade was represented by Messrs, Parker and Kaufman, 
representing the Peters Cartridge Co. and King Powder Co., and 
James Skelly, representing Laflin & Rand Powder Co.: 


First Day, Oct. 16. 

















Events: 12345678 9” 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 25 :~Broke 
SEE io sub Dub tebhencoseeasoeaene 121818131417 7181417 138 
SR iid ths rates pub anbbeehanil 13 101911131813141518 144 
EET Ccniocemrasatenckenngnde cab 10 10 13 12 1118131419 2% 38 140 
Broyles Genbine atcnaiethehcaieus sical 121115 9 815 9141821 i132 
EL, witsun> ssp ¥haapdene ate ae 15 14 18 12 11 14 9 15 I7 2 139 
DE © cuidun tanta pegnesseted sete’ 8 12 15 10 15 16 14 14 14 17 135 
TE: hs cobnbn ppanunrverns oye 13 1316131317 8 13 15 16 137 
ET Fike lineinsvabtackrcabdetts 15 15 19 18 15 2013 1518 2 ~—s 167 
DEE belentsendbscostcdeceuk’ 10 61613 817 11 1313 18 120 
ED ss dae wehspedghertenvee SRE AD bs nnd.-0s p04 x08 40 
EL crt caenstnbrcaken sete 011144 6 T161141318 = 124 
NE ek y cs seadhnccedit posse 7131311131910 1517 17 135 
EE onk hanced ipedeeppeecds 91014 9121918151316 130 
ie ORIEN: 5s eneponcasncesves 11 14 18 10 13 17 10 10 14 21 138 
re 121115131316 7101517 129 
Muldon -. 1215 17 11:13:17 12 14 15 21 147 
EEL dagebines 5ebepiccestedi bore 144151512 81512131012 126 
SN shins sphasanubeseohakeves 9111511 91611111412 119 
WE FED ob ccncenscoccdscegvesss 7 71411111611121621 12% 
ON ge See 18 1418 11 131818151819 152 
BT ins bin dv co pe getencdedogege 122111813 91611141519 138 
a” Sea ea 13 14 16 13 13 19 15 15 15 21 154 
RRR 5s at ub ve sone ob 05 ob 0b opus ete WMbNI3U 71B1.. 105 
BEE Sd adaduouresebddecccabeas 13 12 2014141814131519 152 
RROMNEE ® Ue Be dudgsotbivictetoscbs D ice? & st eee i 59 
PRR’ c bs aca decdesescnebesicte ME 5" oo De ce BO ce o 59 
Se Sse ee 91314. cae ob ah re 36 
WERRBOR - 5-60 0.000506 c000 9 bese od Ws SOBs Bi xk, oah a0 15 
GEBVEB ccnp nicccccecscocccavvcsvcs apke 6 oe plcte 02 be oc! es 9 
ETE Le ee et et oe $s 27 
Gunter 14 13 93 
McHugh ee 4 
Hines 4 
Burdett be 4a pe eecmove> ee oh 22 
Towey .csvores ove oe go So, heds Ge foe ov v0 00 Ww 
Mereweither .... bén pt. as ee Be SE ee 3 
CD tn ds te de cctevone dressy od Glbt & 121615 91314 79 
SP OE saci ccsusapbeheeieeareh 00.6% sh as be ae oe liens 8 
DURE nce Ado dvcececccvctshies ov 3. 13 
Second Day, Oct 17. 
Events: 1234567 8 910 
Targets: 15 16 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 25 ~ Broke. 
Sa bo ckdh Gude de dete batechinseds 144718 8111441112121 131 
ROMEUEL loSiss ch cows cus debénessb<die 121118111014 9131919 136 
GIES cc doch de oncacycesudere dude 14121410 91314131722 138 
MINE eins op inoehaspabhonstok 121316 91381710 71818 13 
BRR SA Seahs centsoviocrsobus 12 10 18 138 131913141322 147 
Henderson 144 817121415 8121618 129 
Charles .... -BUBUEWLRIBLBD M7 
Livingston . 15 18 18 13 13 17 15 13 18 21 156 
Blount ...... .-. 1414 18 12 1414141318 20 151 
Smithers --- 13 91512121512 81419 129 
W Jewell 13 12181211 1412181717 3139 
Wescott 121116 91012 9 91418 120 
MEE, Sdn chan s 0b yeduredonans ee 15 1313 1214171314172 151 
WORE! si Vide d aWavt cbecbisceddecs 13 12 19 12 13 16 14 11 17 16 143 
PORES Bie Ng cde So eed sacind ie Se & FF Fee 7 
WOTWOR COCA we ul vtwsyeects 14 12 18 12 15.19 15 13 19 23 160 
WU AA bedi sbePevedsAadiniens 14 10 19 11 14 16 13 12 18 16 148 
SE 0 Seds dp Poasasceesnnaien 11 18 18 14 15 18 14 18 19 21 156 
RB NNG oa oa 0 gs 5055050 venga ves WbITMUWMWWITB = 140 
Net TED SO SITIO. NS. 18 10 10 12 18 15 1211 18 22 ~—s 131 
POTEIBR: :m 00.06 n70 adbon ep ahsdcn shaped 11 18 15 14 11 15 14 13 17 21 144 
PTRGOGE: wise nie pedaling) nscasigve & Bee Se eo, 49 
EE Bace peer Kees 15 816 913... 12...15.. 8s 
Rogers wee Be DB: 5 BOD os we 20's 66 
Dawson A ae ee ee ee 66 
Anderson ei 4 f Wh tere rare 38 
ee A Oar 111812121614121918 122 
ATOM; 5s cin th oh au we chigs Ge 0h pe NWRBMURWNWbN5 12% 
IEE ost nich ccp sotodnbieeiisest 12 12 17 13 12 16 14 12 17 22 14j 
GOGO 5 05 05 09 000 09 019 09:06 <d wep 10 .. 12 8121313 .. 17.21 106 
EN al cas on Hamihhbsbesspay spe sd -pSaids Moe 8 Ds ans 3 
7 18 
n 
14 
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. WESTERN TRAPS. — 
Garlield Gun Club. ; 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds eee on the occasion of the third weekly shoot of the 
season, Dr. Meek carried off the honors of the day, being the 
only one to go straight in the main event of the day. 

The day was a fine one for shooting, being cool and pleasant, 
with quite a stiff and rather gusty wind quartering across the 


traps. 

Ty he birds were an unusually good lot, taking them all through. 

Our members are still dallying with the elusive duck and festive 
jacksnipe, and a little later will try a whirl at the quail, and then 
for the pigeons in earnest. 

No. 1, 10 birds, $1.50 entrance. No. 2, 6 birds, $1 entrance. No. 3, 
6 birds, $1 entrance. No. 4, 6 birds, $1 entrance: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
.-1211211011—- 9 11112*—5 1*1001—3 *10121-——4 
021001002*— 4 2100214 010°*1--2  001102—3 
. .1121211112—10 119112—5_—=Ci........ 


T Eaton, 30... 
CH Kehl, 27.. 
Dr Meek, 31.. 








J Wolff, 29........1012111110— 8 110101—4 022211—5 221101—5 

F Wolff, 2%....... 0001021201— 5 Dee: Bee cnc ) \Sébune 

F Barnard, 30..... 1022102022— 7 99]*]—2 2121226 022211—5 

L Wolff, 27........ 0102022120— 6 _—......... 12*100— 000010—1 

SOE - TUE in'd v0 scone bevees4a3 0100°1—-2_ __...... 120w 
Event 5, 6 birds, $1: q 

Z PE casdinvetowssive Ea 8 ee 01211-—4 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, ILil., Oct. 13.—Herewith are the scores of the Chicago 
Gun Club’s shoot this afternoon. Live birds were the attraction. 
Twenty-two shooters faced the traps, or in other words called 
“Pull” and watched for the birds to come up from the tall grass. 

The five traps were completely hidden from view. The birds 
were strong fiyers, and this 1s the explanation for the goose eggs. 

Geo, Roll, the 100-straight man, found them all, and our triend 
Lem Willard also killed 16. 

Mr. C. P. Richards and A. Hellman, of the Garfield Club, were 
visitors. They were shooting targets at a good clip. 

Dr. C. W. Carson, the club’s hustler,-could not attend the shoot 
owing to urgent business out of town. 

The Chicago Club seems to have a lot of willing ones to help 
a shoot along, and make a visiting sportsman think he is at home. 


Weekly trophy, 25 targets: 





eae art 6110111010100111111111100—17 
Th TERRES bods din bs Se dy te de ta dntn ledninde de 1111011011011110111111111—21 
REED, COU “cn v0 ce pees as ab esesnssoeberen 1211111111111111.101101101—22 
DE, ok axnpbeesoess $ph0cnegeee>enbp ee tn 1110001111111101000101111—17 
EEE’, «on cantne sie ep as aren rein 1100111110101001001101001—15 
DERE: oroceccogeces neeoobeoneseopedes 1111111011101111001110111—20 
Hg NUD od cle dn cls cwclnge Uew dhve dbdpshay ue 1111110111111111111110111—23 
WOOD. Won dept sn duck odes ceqnehdusehors shell 1111110011111101101111101—20 
CEE ecb av eSedcncecsedecvtobedsbatutein 1101111011111111111001100—19 
BFE, bo cy coccepecvedccpesceenneogenen 10010110 )0011100111001111—14 
A W Morton 1110111101100110111111111—20 
A W Adams 1111101101111110010111111—20 
Dr Miller ..... 1111111101111101101111111—22 
Dr Turck .. 0101111011011100101111111—18 
WGI. knad seibedncbdngusncoons . . -1011000101011111001100101—14 
Oe Re ry ee ee 100010111101010100101111)—15 
0 EE Ss ouciasepeete mabibinibel 1111111110111111111111111—24 
OR: BNE cane atapen ve setnoposenurensetn 1291111111111111111111110—24 
de TE Gs PEO ss sn osvecoescovnesepeoan 1110111111001111101101101—19 
PW O BIOS... ccecccccccceccccccesccocccese 1011001101111111110011100—17 
Clans ARBOIME .00.00ccccpcccepmoccccccces ede 1010111110111111011011101—19 
WRIERR crccdcvcccoscvacosccebescobsgeses 1111111111111111110101111—28 
J Le Jomes....s.cccrcccccccccees vibe cwesdos 1001110111101100101101101—16 
*Visitors. 


No. 2, monthly trophy. Dr. Miller and Mr. L. Willard tied 
for the trophy, but owing to darkness did not shoot the tie off: 


















TOPE odccvedesysbadccevekbibsscosthcsvseseeenen 1114J1111111110—14 
CORONER ces ocSecsvoccsccoccdbevetassscsvoWileed -.001.A1110111111—12 
DA BM is cedscetbuveccepysbee tents ---101111111001111—12 
Walters ...... --111011110111111—13 
R B Mack... -11011011411101—12 
SE SMM So Ccu esactvocetesooboebteh -110111111111110—13 
Na EEL: du Bebe Uobedede tepodededeiete --111111111111110—14 
Geo Roll .. -101110111111111—13 
A W Adams -110011011111011—11 
Fe POR savin ooh ce sre Seven ack weogigoncgcgbbeqgegsgoucee 000000000001010— 2 


Sweepstakes: Fifteen targets: A. W. Adams 11, James 9, R. B. 
Mack 13, C. P. Richards 15, Mitchell 13, Hellman 14, W. O. King 
7, Dr. Turck 11, Mrs, Carson 11, L. Willard 15, Geo. Roll 12. 

Twenty-five targets: C. P. Richards 21, Mitchell 19, L Willard 21, 
Geo. Roll 24, Dr. Miller 21, Cornw®ll 19, 


The scores in the live-bird events, each at 8 birds, follow: 

GS :: BeR as 0b chats ane pauoeepeeeeuntacbnnethanstl W111112—8 + =. 221112128 
UF DORs snes cece pcccedeearchowee acnrmad 10122w 
Mrs Carson .. . 
EGE vdccececevedodece 
Sundermeier 
Dr Morton 
Lh, WOE snc 0d cnvcntvccnescocnedapsbipane 
BE Besos even ches nvcdeh cigheh op poedssteuaven 
Walters ... ° 













eee ven ieaiery entrees nes be 
Dr Mitchell . . -20101w 
WY ia os ang nehsscouvsabedbseseavtense 00101001—3 


Oct. 20.—Herewith are the scores of the Chicago Gun Club’s 
weekly shoot. The weather was very fine, and some good scores 
were made. In event No. 1 Geo. Roll broke 15 straight; in No. 2 
Lem Willard got straight. The weekly trophy goes to Willard 
also, on 24 out of 25. In No. 4, distance handicap, Mrs. Carson 
at 18yds. broke 24, winning first alone. In event No. 5 14 was high; 
Roll, Willard and Mack eaeh lost 1. 

The season’s shooting will close in two weeks. 

The Chicago Gun Club expects to make improvements next 
season in buildings, grounds, etc., that will be the finest in the 
State. The club has a — membership, and the surplus will 
be used in improvements. The management wishes all members 
tu be present Oct. 27: 

Monthly trophy, 15 targets: 


OE DROS: RES ETS Po 111101011111010—11 
100111211114111—-14 










1133111101101—13 
PSS SEAL NE 0 udesine SUSE SEER ees occ cc odhbied 111100011101111—11 
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{Ocr. 27, 1900. 
handicap, % targets, $1 to winner 
Geo Roll, 20. piedekh 11710141111 
’Brien, 20.. 10011011101111111111101—20 
Carson, 20 : 101100111122 
L Willard, 20.. +» -11111011010) - 
Dr Morton, ° + «-1111111110011111011111111 
R B Mack, 18........ ° + -1111001111001111011111110—19 
Mrs Carson, 18.... oo MD0091091111101101111 1113 —24 
Cornwell, 18...... « « -1011111110111111101111100—20 
Whitman, 18 ~ « O111101111) 1191191019111 —22 
Mrs Howard, 16 - » -1110010101110001001101011—14 
nam ag Figg sesiak on eee 
SD aiasidtubakesecbsbeunesensaheu saaene -0000010101011011000000101— 


: 1b 16 
ccotccccccecs AAO 
- 44M 


6 .. 

os Oe 

ad oe 

eee | oo 655 5 odes dedctose BB 28 Cap. | eicocse cds 2 
Der Mar 0008 ai ion ote 50 cde i 13... Mrs Howard ..5:.......0¢. < 9 


Brug Jeans. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamilton Square, N. J., Oct. 13.—A shooting contest held here 
this afternoon resulted as follows: 


Match at 19 live birds: 


W A Mellon........ 2°21212112—9 J Lockwood......... 1211021*12—8 
Miss and Out: 

J V Hutchinson............. 2—1 WA Mellon........55.4. 211121—6 
Target match, Oct. 6: 

J-aV Hi etehees 5000). bids sdcdecesds tesed 1110110110101011001610101—15 

AV i GRMN ss dis pO Sik dec bbc tvibice cb dG iled 011.1111111111111111111101—23 


W. A. Metton, Pres. H. G. C. 


Mississippi Valley Notes ~~ 


In the October competition for the Peoria Gun Club’s three 
medals Mills, Schultz and Woolner won the A, B and C class 
honors respectively. Nineteen members participated in the after- 
noon’s spurt, and as usual a few live birds were shot in con- 
clusion of the programme. 

The scores in the 50-target event are here given: Mills 46, King 
4th, Brown 28, Zip 44, Baker 37, Sammis 42, G. Portman 43, Chas. 
Portman 31, Walport 44, Weiberg 30, Schultz 36, C. Portman 30, 
Geo. Weber 30, Wm. Woolner 31, Trunk 34, Shamo 21, Walport 21, 
McCluggage 30. 

The Mt. Sterling Gun Club will give a one-day open shoot at 
ga on Oct. 30. Entrance fees aggregate $15, and target total is 

» 

A big live-bird shoot is one of the things making in trapshooting 
circles at St. Louis, but dates and details are not yet ripe for an- 
nouncement. 

As the season for quail shooting approaches it may be gaid 
with confidence that the crop of birds and prospects for sport are 
decidedly the best that we have had in Illinois for years. And it 
is no less sure that this pleasing condition is due largely if not 
wholly, to the fact that the new game law has afforded proper and 
— protection to the birds through the summer and early 
all season. ; C. Rex. 





Kentucky Gun Club. 


Louisvittzr, Ky.—In the Kentucky State championship con- 
test, held on Saturday, Oct, 20, there were twenty-one contestants. 
The shoot was held on Oct, 19 and 20. Mr. Ward killed straight 
alone. The conditions were 25 birds, $10 entrance, birds extra; 
class shooting; money divided 35, 25, 20 and 10 per cent., and a 
silver cup to first. The*weather was fine, and the birds were 
good. The scores in the championship event follow: 

EMORS ', Crosse cctheptocechesstocdedetses 
Allen .... 
Fawcette 





i i ons swdennonenbonscapeaen+seinet 
Hutchings ........sscsseceeeseeeeeeeseees 





PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


ee a 

Nothing is more important to the gunner than the condition 
of the barrels of his arm. Most men have had experjence. in 
sending guns to the gun store to have the rust taken out of the 
barrels, or to have them rebored, and very often the work is done 
in. an unsatisfactory way.. The advertisement of Mr. Alex S. 
McMullen, of Ilion, N. Y., indicates that some one has at last 
arisen to take up the boring of gums as a specialty, and the 
proper treatment of the barrels.—Adv 





Why They Advertise in Forest and Stream. 
Because It Pays. 


Resorts for Sportsmen. 
Burton’s Bay Vitza, Locustville, La—I have about as many 
s as I cam accommodate, and all through my advertisement 
t gh Forest anp Stream. J. H. James. 


Long Island Duck Shooting. 


East Quocuz, Long Island, N. Y.—We are having black duck 





s| The records of five days show seventy-six snipe 
and and bay. birds and fifty-five black ducks.. There 
are also mallards and broadbills, but the j are 
black ducks. ¢ are seventy-five miles from New York. 


E. A. Jackson. 
East Quocue, Long Island, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Dear Sir: I ‘ha 
received a number of eiters from the’ad that I sent to you, and 1 
have received a number of answers from Bermuda to 


E. A. Jacxson. 





